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CHAPTER XIV. 
VARIOUS ENCOUNTERS, 


THE possession of the mysterious papers quite changed the current of 
De Rosann’s thoughts. He felt that were he to retire to his bed, he 
could now taste the sweets of repose, and imitate the example of his 
companion. He no longer cast terrified glances round the dismal and 
naked walls of the haunted apartment ; the slightest sound failed to 
startle him as it had done a quarter of an hour before. He therefore 
determined to avail himself of the few hours that intervened between 
the present moment and the morning, and seek a partial indemnification 
for the gloomy vigils he had hitherto kept. But scarcely was his mind 
made up to court the favours of Morpheus, when the sudden loud 
barking of Azor called him to the window, and at the same moment 
awoke Belle-Rose, who started up, rubbed his eyes, and inquired the 
reason of so unseemly a clamour. 

“TI can discover nothing,” said De Rosann, hanging half-way out 
of the window which he had opened, and looking around with 
straining eyes. 

“Ww hat ! you have not been in bed, then?” exclaimed Belle-Rose, 
noticing that “his companion was still drest. 

“ T have not taken off my clothes,” returned De Rosann. “ But can 
you conceive the cause of this incessant barking? The dog evidently 
hears or sees something strange.’ 

“ What o’clock do you suppose it to be ?” inquired Belle-Rose. 

“ About one, or half past,” was the reply. 

“‘ Impossible, my dear fellow! See how light it is.’ 

“ And yet that glare i is quite sudden,” remarked De Rosamn; “ it is 
not the dawn of morning: all round the eastern horizon, where it should 
be light, the clouds are quite dark; and immediately above our heads, 
there is a strange lustre.” 
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“* Mille bombes! De Rosann,” ejaculated Belle-Rose, after a pause of 
some minutes ; “do you not find the atmosphere very oppressive ?” 

“I thought so, and was about to notice the circumstance: there is 
moreover a suffocating smell.” 

« And that smell is of fire, as sure as we are living men!” cried 
Belle-Rose, hastily quitting the window, and putting on his clothes with 
all possible despatch. 

“ The dog barks incessantly,” observed De Rosann: “ the light 
increases above the house, and the air becomes heavier: I am certain 
there is a fire somewhere.” 

‘¢ Wait one instant for me, and we will descend the stairs together: if 
there be any danger, we can alarm the inmates of the house; if not, we 
may return quietly to our beds.” 

But the intentions of Belle-Rose were anticipated: for at the moment 
he had uttered the last syllable of these words, the voice of Louis 
Dorval was heard in the enclosure below, crying out “ Fire! fire !”— 
then the noise of his footsteps, as he ascended the stairs, and rushed up 
and down the corridor, knocking at the doors, and repeating his terrible 
call, showed that he was on the alert. 

Not, when in the prisons of the Inquisition the awful command to 
prepare for the celebration of the auto-da-fé was passed round to those 
who were condemned to suffer—nor, when in the gallant vessel, that 
laboured to the storm, the heart-rending shout of “ A rock! a rock!” 
echoed along the sea-washed decks—not even there did those appalling 
news create more terror, than was experienced by the female inmates of 
the farm-house, as the fearful warning which Dorval gave at every 
door met their ears. 

Belle-Rose and De Rosann descended to the yard to ascertain which 
part of the house was on fire, and whether it were not possible to arrest 
the progress of the ravaging element. But the whole of the roof was 
enveloped in flames, that ascended in high and bright columns like the 
eruption from the mounts of itna or Vesuvius. The immediate 
vicinity of the spacious dwelling was as light as day ; and the glare was 
almost too dazzling for the eye to support. There was not a breath of 
wind to agitate or excite the fire; but the house was old, rafters and 
beams of wood had been chiefly used in erecting it, and an immense 
quantity of straw occupied a portion of the loft, or grenier, between the 
second floor and the angular roof. There was consequently ample fuel 
to feed the spreading flames; and our hero and his comrade soon saw 
the impossibility of saving the house from an entire conflagration. 

Having mournfully and hastily satisfied themselves on this head, they 
immediately turned their attention to the saving of the furniture, and to 
assist the two ladies, and the sick wife of the unfortunate Dorval, to 
escape from the burning pile in safety. ‘The farmer himself behaved 
like a man of courage and resolution on the occasion. He saw as well 
as De Rosann and Belle-Rose that it was ridiculous to think of stopping 
the fire ; and instead of giving way to useless grief, he bestirred himself 
to extricate as much of his property as he was able from the building, 
which would soon be a heap of ruins. Fortunately his wife, by means 
of an extraordinary exertion, was enabled to rise from her bed, ill as 
she was, and walk slowly down stairs; but the poor woman appeared to 
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be stupified with alarm and horror at the dreadful loss her husband 
would experience; and no sooner did she arrive in the open air, than she 
fainted. Belle-Rose and Dorval placed the helpless female in a chair, 
and conveyed her to an adjoining barn, where they administered the 
proper remedies to recover her. 

In the meantime De Rosann had re-entered the house, and sought the 
apartments of the ladies, naturally supposing that the one, whose ankle 
was sprained, would require assistance. Just as he was about to knock 
at the first door, it was thrown open, and the younger of the ladies 
rushed out, calling loudly for the servant and the gentleman that accom- 
panied them. There was no candle in the corridor; but the glare of 
the flames rendered it as light as day. De Rosann cast one glance upon 
the beautiful girl who had issued from the chamber—that fairy form, 
that lovely face, that melodious voice were too well impressed upon his 
memory ever to be forgotten—he uttered an exclamation of joy—and in 
a moment Eloise was clasped in the arms of her lover. 

“ Your mother and uncle are with you?” inquired Alfred hastily. 

« Yes—but you, dear Alfred—how have you escaped from that 
odious place?” inquired Eloise, forgetful at the instant of all the world 
save him she adored. 

« To-morrow—presently—lI will tell you all, dear Eloise,” answered 
the young man ; “ at this moment let us think of your mother,” 

And with these words he imprinted another kiss upon the chaste brow 
of that affectionate girl, then gently disengaged himself from her fervent 
embrace, and hurried into the room to assist the parent of his beloved 
Eloise. 

“Do not be astonished at my presence here, Mrs. Clayton !’’ cried De 
Rosann ; ‘‘ but haste and save yourself, for the fire gains upon us.” 

“ Alfred de Rosann!’’ exclaimed the mother, sinking back in her 
chair, as if she were confronted by a spectre. 

“ Yes—’tis I, madam,” returned the youth: “ hasten, I pray you— 
we can talk anon—this is no time or place for explanation. Support 
yourself well on my arm—Eloise, assist your mother the other side—and 
now away from this chamber.” 

Mrs. Clayton was scarcely able to walk, her ankle pained her to such 
a degree; and the party would have moved onwards but slowly, had not 
Mr. Clayton stepped forward and made his niece resign her place to 
him. His astonishment on recognizing De Rosann was equal to that 
of his companions when they first respectively saw the young man, whom 
they deemed to be shackled in an ignominious gaol ; but his joy equalled 
his astonishment, and he addressed a few words of kindness to our hero 
in the most affectionate manner. Eloise inwardly thanked the good man 
who had exemplified so unequivocal a proof of his regard for her and 
her lover; and she sighed heavily when she thought of the different wel- 
come Alfred had received from her mother. 

Arrived with difficulty in the court-yard, Mrs. Clayton was conducted 
to the out-house, where the farmer’s wife already lay on a bed hastily 
contrived of mattresses, &c., as those objects were saved piecemeal from 
the ravages of the fire. It was a species of barn, in which the ladies 
were fain to take refuge ; and being situate at a little distance from the 
house, there was no danger of the flames communicating to its roof, 
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which was composed of thatched straw, as is usual with buildings of the 
kind. 

Eloise did all she possibly could to console her suffering parent, while 
De Rosann joined Belle-Rose and Dorval in their herculean task of re- 
moving the furniture from the burning house to the extremity of the 
enclosure, so that the falling firebrands might not reach any in- 
flammable matter. Mr. Clayton aided the servant in securing the trunks 
and goods which had been brought from the carriage and transported to 
the apartments whence himself and the ladies were now exiled by the 
conflagration. 

Meantime the fire had rapidly increased, and a great portion of the 
roof had already fallen in. The red flames emitted volumes of black 
smoke, pieces of burning wood fell in all directions, and the progress of 
the destructive element resembled the sound of a distant tide flowing in 
on a beachy shore without the occasional intervals caused by the reacting 
ebb. The countenances of those who laboured hard to save the effects 
of the unfortunate Louis Dorval, were rendered hideous by the glare of 
yellow light that gave an unnatural tinge to every thing within its scope ; 
and their figures, increased to gigantic stature in the deceptive lustre, 
appeared to be those of devils hovering round an accursed furnace, in 
which the souls of the damned were suffering endless torments. 

Presently the entire roof gave way with a hideous crash; and for an 
instant the flames appeared to be totally extinguished, a thick cloud of 

‘smoke ascending intheir place. ‘Then all was dark and sombre: but in 
a minute the fire burst forth with renewed vigour, as a combat eturns 
to the charge more furiously after a momentary rest. So terrible was 
the heat, that the farmer and his generous assistants were at length obliged 
to retire from the immediate vicinity of the house, having rescued nearly 
every thing from the increasing desolation: the panes of glass melted 
away from their frames, and did not break; rafters, planks, and tiles 
fell with appalling din; smoke mingled with flame—staircases and floors 
gave way—the bare walls alone remained. 

Morning now dawned on the pile of ruins, and the beams of the rising 
sun glanced upon the devastation as if it were still the large and joyous 
dwelling that greeted their presence the day before. Alas! what a 
change had taken place in a few short hours: a single night was suffi- 
cient to rob the unfortunate Louis Dorval of half his little possessions. 
When too late, he recollected that his own carelessness must have caused 
the fire; he had ascended to the loft with a candle to fetch the mat- 
tresses for Belle-Rose and De Rosann; a spark had most probably 
caught the straw that was piled there in quantities; and the ruin of his 
paternal dwelling might be traced to one of those combinations of cir- 
cumstances over which mankind has apparently no control. 

At a distance of about a hundred yards from the out-house or barn 
where the females had taken refuge, was situate the stable. Belle- 
Rose, who had worked like a slave in the cause of the farmer, and who 
found that he could do no more good by standing idly in the neighbour- 
hood of the smoking ruins, joyfully hailed a manger as a comfortable 
couch “ for the rest of the night,” to use a common expression, although 
the sun had already risen above the eastern horizon. He quietly opened 
the door; and having assured himself that there were no dogs to dispute 
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his right of entrance into the sorry abode, he was about to betake him- 
self to a bundle of hay which was spread in the midst of the stable, 
when he recollected that De Rosann might also stand in need of sleep. 
He accordingly sallied forth, and made known his discovery to our hero, 
who was far from displeased at the prospect of enjoying an hour’s re- 
pose, not having closed his eyes the whole night. They entered the 
stable, and carefully shut the door to expel the advances of the morning 
air, which imparted a shivering to their frames, and penetrated to the 
very marrow of theirbones. Having taken this precaution, and wished 
each other a comfortable slumber, they lay down together upon the in- 
viting hay ; but their bed apparently possessed a considerable degree of 
elasticity ; for by a sudden movement, which agitated the bundle from 
its very foundation, they were both hurled off, and thrown violently one 
on one side, and one on the other. Belle-Rose stretched out his arm to 
save himself, and his clenched fist encountered something, neither hard 
nor soft, that seemed to bear a most remarkable resemblance to the cheek 
of a human being. A momentary terror seized upon him—he thought 
he had encountered the touch of a dead body; but a loud cry, which he 
well knew did not proceed from the lips of De Rosann, reassured him 
on this head, and he started on his feet to search for the individual who 
had alarmed him. In an instant the whole bundle of hay flew to the 
other extremity of the stable, exposing to the view of our hero and his 
companion the elongated countenance and petrified form of the gastro- 
nomer, Champignon. 

The ggtonishment of Belle-Rose and De Rosann, when the length- 
ened countenance of Champignon met their eyes, may be well conceived ; 
nor did the gastronomer, on his part, omit a few ejaculations, expressive 
of wonder at being thus discovered by his two guondam acquaintances. 
A more ludicrous scene cannot be easily imagined. They all three 
stared at each other with their mouths wide open, undecided whether to 
put an end to the ridicule of the situation in which they found them- 
selyes by a hearty laugh, or by immediate questions and answers of ex- 
planation. Champignon, particularly, would have excited the risible 
muscles of the most sedate and saturnine being in the world. His small 
grey eyes were dilated to an unusual extent, so that his very forehead 
was contracted into a thousand wrinkles; pieces of straw and hay were 
mingled with his unkempt hair; his lips apart ‘‘ grinned horribly a 
ghastly smile,” like Milton’s Death, displaying two rows of large white 
teeth, almost reaching from ear to ear. He had raised himself to a 
sitting posture the moment his tegument of hay was mercilessly kicked 
off him. His hands were lifted up in mute marvel, and his legs were 
crouched under his corpulent person. It was*impossible to gaze at him 
without a smile ; but Belle-Rose, who was the most unceremonious man 
in existence, did not content himself with so simple a relaxation of his 
now serious countenance ; he burst into a loud laugh, to the additional 
confusion of the gastronomer ; and as we naturally exhibit more feeling 
and sincere sympathy in a fellow-creature’s mirth than in his distress, 
De Rosann soon imitated the facetious Pierre, and regaled himself at the 
expense of Champignon, in repeated shouts of hilarity, which brought 
tears to his eyes. . 

“ Nothing could have been better!” exclaimed Belle-Rose ; “ I would 
not have lost this sight for all the world.” 
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“ Your jocularity would have been more adroitly placed, methinks,” 
returned Champignon gravely, “after a substantial breakfast. An empty 
stomach is not good to laugh upon.” 

“ Did you not sup last night, then, before you lay down to rest in the 
manger ?” inquired De Rosann. 

“In truth, did I, and the raging of my appetite was assuaged with 
viands that I cooked myself,” answered the gastronomer, a smile of 
satisfaction playing on his countenance ; “still it is no reason why we 
should not breakfast.” 

“ Breakfast at daybreak !” cried Belle-Rose. 

‘Ah! is it soearly? Il awoke about an hour ago—to the best of 
my recollection—and fancied the sun was rising; but not having reco- 
vered from the fatigues I endured yesterday, I determined to indulge in a 
little more sleep; and in order to do so with additional comfort, I en- 
sconced myself beneath the hay, of which you have just disencumbered 
me.” 

“ Parbleu! he has mistaken the glow occasioned by the fire, for the 
rising of the sun!” ejaculated Belle-Rose. 

“ Fire!” echoed Champignon, starting from his unpleasant posture, 
and seating himself in an easier one, while Belle-Rose proceeded to relate 
the circumstances attending the dreadful conflagration, of which our 
readers are already aware. 

* You did not save any of the cold turkey you alluded to?” asked 
Champignon, when Pierre had terminated his tale. 

“God knows!” replied Belle-Rose carelessly. ‘‘ By the bye,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, “since I have had the good nature to 
satisfy your curiosity, my worthy friend of the Cadran Rouge, you may 
as well do the same good office towards us, and recount the particulars 
of your escape from the bagne, whereat you commenced to be a mighty 
favourite. I cannot answer for De Rosann; but as far as regards my- 
self, I do not experience the slightest inclination to sleep. The singu- 
larity of this encounter has quite banished all ideas of seeking repose 
from my mind; and I shall listen to your narrative with pleasure.” 

“Not for worlds would I forego the proposed amusement,” said 
De Rosann ; ‘so let us seat ourselves on the hay, and attend to adven- 
tures which can be no otherwise than amusing.” 

“ As for adventures,” cried Champignon, “ God knows I have passed 
through enough of them in a little space of time; and if you will pro- 
mise not to interrupt me, for I cannot bear interruptions, your curiosity 
shall be immediately gratified.” 

** Do not be alarmed on that head,” answered Belle-Rose; ‘‘ I myself 
am attention personified, and De Rosann will readily give the assurance 
you require ;—so no more nonsense, and commence.” 

“T always made it a rule in my kitchen”—began Champignon, assum- 
ing an important air. 

“For God’s sake,” cried Belle-Rose, “let alone your kitchen during 
a short half hour, and tell us how you effected your escape from Brest.” 

“Notwithstanding your promises, you interrupted me before I had 
completed ten words,” said the gastronomer sulkily. 

“ Because your prelude seemed to menace a long culinary disserta- 
tion,” returned Belle Rose ; “ and much as I respect your talents in that 
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line, I do not see the necessity of beginning a history of adventures 
with a paragraph from the cookery-book.” ‘ 

« Be so kind as ‘to suffer me to proceed in my own way,” persisted 
Champignon, “or to hold my tongue at once and for all. 1 was saying 
that I made it an invariable rule in my kitchen, at the Cadran Rouge, 
which, as you may recollect, was set up in opposition to the monopoly 
so unjustly maintained by the Cadran Bleu—” 

“ In the name of God, what has that to do with your flight from the 
galleys ?” ejaculated Belle-Rose, impatiently. 

“ It has a great deal to do with my history,” returned Champignon, 
annoyed at being interrupted a second time. 

‘‘ Not if you commence from the 22nd of May, 1830, the day of 
Frangois’ execution, of Edouard’s murder, and of our escape,” said 
Belle-Rose. 

“ Only permit me to complete my first sentence, and you will ina 
moment perceive the bearing and purport of the words with which I 
commenced my tale.” 

** Endeavour to restrain your impatience, my dear Belle-Rose,’ 
De Rosann ; “ or we shall never get to the end of the narrative.” 

“ Proceed, then,’ muttered Pierre; “ and give us as little about 
our dishes, and as much about yourself, as you possibly can.” 

“ You shall be obeyed,’ answered Champignon: “ Attend. I had 
established it as an invariable rule in my kitchen, at the Cadran Rouge, 
that to do things well, the strictest order and regularity must be ob- 
served, even in the most trifling matters: the same rule will be now 
applied to my entertaining history.” 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed Belle-Rose, fervently. 

The rpo Xéyopeva being achieved,” added De Rosann, 

“ IT was chained to an individual,’ continued Champignon, heedless 
of these remarks, ‘* who seemed determined to assist the most tumultuous 
of his companions, instead of acting as a peace-maker and mediator. I 
ventured to remonstrate with him on the depravity of such conduct ; 
but he told me it was not Sunday, that he did not understand preaching, 
and that if I could not hold my tongue he would apply something to my 
mouth, to close it effectually. At that instant, a sudden movement on 
the part of the general mass gave us so violent a shock, that our shackles 
were pulled different ways, and caused us a momentary pain. My com- 
rade was furious; he swore that I lagged behind on purpose to annoy 
him ; and when I opened my lips to utter an assurance to the contrary, 
he gave me such a blow with the flat of his hand, that I fell to the 
ground, dragging my brutal assailant after me. He cursed and swore 
like a mad-man, because the pressure of the crowd knocked us one 
against the other, and prevented us from rising. While we were thus 
plunging about in the dirt, my eye caught sight of a small shining 
object that lay near me. I picked it up, and instantly recognised one 
of those keys which were used to lock our chains. You may laugh, 
gentlemen,” said Champignon, noticing that Belle-Rose and De 
Rosann exchanged certain glances, the significance of which he totally 
misunderstood; “but I can assure you it is a fact. How the key 
came there, God only knows: it was however a key, and a very 
useful one; for it unlocked my side of the chain in a moment, 
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and thus allowed me to rise from the ground. My compan- 
ion could not fancy how I had liberated myself: and I persuaded 
him, that the weakness of the lock alone must have accidentally 
separated me from him. Had he been an object worthy of com- 
miseration, I should have immediately entrusted him with the secret. 
As it was, I kept my own counsel, and gradually edged off to as 
great a distance from the brutal convict as possible, till I at length 
found myself close to the door communicating with the hall, at the 
extremity of which is situate the principal entrance to the prison. 
At that moment, the pressure of the crowd was very great in the 
spot where I was standing; and several Gendarmes and soldiers 
were forcing their way through the multitude to arrest the most 
riotous, and to compel the others to cease from encouraging the dis- 
order. No one paid any attention to me, because I remained tran- 
quil; but I gazed intently on all that was passing in the vicinity of 
the door. Presently I noticed a terrible scuffle between a convict 
and a Gendarme. You may probably recollect that on account of 
the dreadful chill of the morning, the Gendarmes arrived in their 
cloaks. The one who was now wrestling with the galley-slave, was 
encumbered by his. A sudden motion, however, soon deprived him 
of it, and the mantle rolled almost under my feet. In an instant 
his cocked hat followed the cloak—the scuffle continued—no one 
took any notice of the fallen objects—and presently another move- 
ment of the crowd left a clear space opposite the door. I hastily 
put on the cloak and the hat, knocked as loudly as I could at the 
gate, and when it was opened, rushed into the hall, crying, ‘ The 
guard ! the guard!’ Neither the turnkeys nor the sentries suspected 
my intentions—they took me for a real Gendarme—nty trousers 
escaped their notice—and the front door was immediately thrown 
open to afford me egress.” 

‘‘ Bravo!” cried Belle-Rose, unable to contain his admiration : 
‘** give me your hand, Champignon; I did not think you capable, 
my brave fellow, of sodaring a deed. ”Twas excellent—delicious !” 

“Ah! ah!” chuckled the gastronomer; ‘ we do things well, 
when we have a mind, eh?” 

«You are a man of wonderful parts !” 

*¢ My name will yet be handed down to posterity,” cried Cham- 
pignon, delighted with the adulation of Belle-Rose. ‘* Only wait 
till my cotelettes 4 la quadrille get into vogue, and Europe shall talk 
of me.” 

‘¢The journals mention your name already,” said Pierre. 

“Indeed! you do not mean what you say, my dear, kind, good 
Belle-Rose. Oh! if I knew the manner in which they speak of me! 
of course it is to praise my gastronomical knowledge. But which 
journal is it that does me so much honour!” enquired the delighted 
Champignon. 

“‘ Most likely the Armoricain de Brest,” answered Belle-Rose 
drily. 

‘* Is it possible that my fame could have followed me from Paris? ” 

‘¢ Not that I know of,” replied Pierre ; ‘‘ neither have I seen the 
Brest newspaper; but you may rely upon one thing— which is, 
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that you, myself, and De Rosann, with our full descriptions, have 
already figured as fugitive convicts amongst its advertising columns.” 

*¢ And that is the way my name has been brought before the pub- 
lic, then,” said Champignon in a melancholy tone of voice. 

‘«‘ Exactly,” returned Belle-Rose with an emphasis on his laconic 
answer, that increased the disappointment of the ex-restaurateur. 

‘¢ But pray continue your interesting narrative,” exclaimed De 
Rosann ; ‘‘ you left off in the most entertaining part: I am dyin 
to hear how you escaped from the town in your Gendarme’s cua 
a nd cocked hat” 

‘If you choose to pay attention, and neither interrupt me with 
adulation nor with blame, I will conclude the history of my adven- 
tures,” said Champignon; and having received the promise 
demanded, he proceeded as follows. ‘ No sooner had I left the 
prison walls, than I hurried down two or three streets as quickly as 
my legs would carry me, uncertain whither to go, a perfect stranger 
in Brest, and fearful of being arrested every moment. At length I 
saw an old-clothes shop in a narrow lane ; and knowing that I must 
entrust my secret to somebody to procure a change of raiment, I 
rushed into the house, knocked down a chair in which a large cat was 
reposing, trampled on the paw of a surly dog, that commenced a 
barking deafening to the ear, and ran against an old man who issued 
from a chamber adjoining his shop, to ascertain the meaning of so 
extraordinary a disturbance. At first he was purple through inten- 
sity of ire; but I gradually succeeded in pacifying his wrath; and 
he listened to my tale with the greatest attention. The Gendarme’s 
cloak was almost new, and the cocked hat was in tolerable condi- 
tion. I offered them in exchange for any suit of clothes he chose 
to give me; and a bargain was soon made to our mutual satisfaction. 
Just as I was about to leave the shop, the old man enquired if I had 
a passport ;—‘ Because,’ said he, ‘on account of the disturbance in 
the bagne, no one will be permitted to leave the town without pro- 
ducing his papers.’—I frankly confessed I had none; and my 
dilemma appeared to be as great as ever: but in a moment an 
idea struck me, and I addressed the salesman as follows :—* My 
worthy friend and benefactor,’ said I, ‘you must not do things by 
halves, nor suffer a fellow-creature to be arrested for want of a little 
assistance. You have accommodated me with a seedy coat and a 
patched pair of pantaloons, and you may as well lend me your pass- 
port. There is not much difference between us—except that I am 
somewhat younger and better-looking—and your nose is most infer- 
nally crooked ; added to which I might notice a slight squint—but, 
barring those defects, you are as like me as a couple of fowls or a 
veel partridges,’—The old man saw he could not get rid of me un- 

ess he acceded to my request; and he knew if I were arrested in 
his shop, it would go hard with him for having afforded protection 
to a forgat évadé; so he generously handed over his passport, and 
wished me a pleasant journey. 1 thanked him, and sallied forth not 
exactly in search of adventures, but to avoid them as much as 
possible.” 

‘* Never was there a less Quixotic plan, nor one coupled at the 
same time with more difficulty,” interrupted Belle- Rose. 
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‘¢ Stay—and let us hear the result,” said De Rosann. 

‘¢ I succeeded in passing through the gates of the town,” con- 
tinued Champignon, ‘ by the aid of the old clothesman’s passport, 
notwithstanding the strict examination *o9 which it was subjected. 
Under the denomination of siynes particuliéres* was mentioned its 
late owner’s habit of squinting; and I experienced the greatest 
difficulty in looking at my nose with my left eye during the five 
minutes that the Gendarmes wasted in comparing my person with the 
descriptive items of the false passport. No sooner had I obtained 
permission to continue my journey, than the roar of the cannon 
from the citadel deafened my ears, and produced as great an effect 
upon me as did the fall of a tray, on which was an excellent dinner 
of my own cooking, one fine day, at the Cadran Rouge. To my 
astonishment the guns gave warning of the escape of three convicts ; 
and I recollect saying to myself, as I turned into a thick wood at a 
little distance from the glacis, ‘ How I wish that the other two— 
myself being safe—were the worthy Messieurs De Rosann and 
Belle-Rose!—You appear incredulous; but it is as true as that 
I can serve up adejeuner 4 la fourchetie better than any man in 
Christendom.” 

** We believe you,” said Belle-Rose, ‘* having made the same 
remark relative to yourself: so proceed.” 

‘‘ The moment I entered the wood, instead of hastening towards 
the middle as quickly as I could, I turned immediately to the 
right; and seeing a dense thicket close by, I concealed myself 
within its friendly mazes, sagely concluding that when the Gend- 
armes went to search the shady labyrinth of trees, they would not 
look in the mere outskirts for the object of their visit. Seated upon 
some dead leaves, I put my right hand to my forehead, and my left 
hand to my hip, as is my custom when I am about to debate within 
my own mind on any important matter—such as the various dishes 
that ought to compose the different courses of a diner soigné, or the 
articles in the bill to which I could best add a few extra francs 
without exciting the suspicion of a guest—and began seriously to 
consider what steps I ought to take in my present forlorn predica- 
ment. Having reflected at least three hours without coming to any 
positive decision, save that I must look out for a dinner, which I 
should have had no objection to cook myself, if any one had sup- 
plied me with aliments and materials, I left my thicket, and walked 
slowly into the recesses of the wood. Presently, to my joy and 
delight, a cottage met my eyes. I moved towards it, and stood 
ten minutes at the door without venturing to knock. At length it 
suddenly opened, and a little girl made her appearance on the 
threshold. She was startled when she saw me; I, however, 
addressed her in that gentle tone which I can assume at pleasure, 
and requested somewhat to eat. My piteous harangue was, how- 
ever, cut short by the sight of a blear-eyed old woman, with a pipe 
in her mouth, puffing away like a steam-packet. She did not, 
however, mean to interrupt me; but merely stepped forward to 
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listen. I renewed all my plaintive and touching representations, 
declared I was a soldier who had been at Algiers, and had just 
returned from a dreadful campaign. The little girl, with a certain 
comical expression of countenance, asked me if the province of 
Madagascar were not in a state of revolution, and if the king of 
China had not made war against the French. These questions 
startled me a littlke—but supposing that the news were authentic, 
that the little girl had heard of them by some means or other, and 
that an old soldier should not be ignorant of such important 

olitical events, I replied boldly in the affirmative, adding that I 
had myself been employed against the Chinese. The girl smiled, 
and renewed her questions, which were more extraordinary than 
the others; namely, ‘whether I had seen the king of China, 
whether he did not stand ten feet high, and whether his cattle were 
not dressed in steel jackets and wadded pelisses ?? I began to fancy 
that the child had a mind to banter me, and accordingly thought 
to humour her whims by tontinually answering yes to every thing 
she said. In the middle of the conversation a sturdy peasant came 
up, and was saluted by the name of‘ Father’ on the part of the little 
girl, He asked my business; I told him the same tale I had 
already narrated to his daughter and the old woman; and the mis- 
chievous Jeannette—for so her father called her—-added all the 
wonders about the Chinese, Madagascar, et cetera, et cetera. When 
she had concluded, I looked towards the peasant to ascertain the 
impression such marvels had made upon him; but he turned 
sharply round, muttered a remark about the increase of liars in the 
world, and told me to go to the devil, as coolly as I am now talking 
to you.” 

De Rosann and Belle-Rose had hitherto maintained a certain 
gravity during the latter part of Champignon’s recital: but when 
he mentioned the indignation of the cottager, whom they both 
recognised as the Draconic Claude, it was impossible to suppress 
their laughter any longer. Champignon thought it was oceasioned 
by the singularity of his adventures, and joined in the mirth of his 
companions till tears ran down his cheeks. 

“ You may suppose that I was not very well pleased with the 
answer of the brutal peasant to my courteous language,” continued 
Champignon, when order was re-established in the stable—for the 
reader must not forget where this narrative was told: ‘‘ but I was 
obliged to retire from the cottage, although not to visit the black 
gentleman to whom I was so uncivilly recommended. The whole 
of that weary day did I wander about the wood, and at night-fall, 
just as I had made up my mind to emerge into the open fields, a 
sudden rustling amongst the leaves, succeeded by violent shouts of 
laughter, made me again take to a rapid flight and conceal myself 
for another hour. When those sixty long minutes had expired, I 
sallied forth once more; and after a tolerably tedious walk, I at 
length came to a large cottage, where lights were still burning. I 
knocked, and was this time received with civility, if not with 
absolute kindness. According to my native modesty, I merely 


requested an outhouse, or the pigstye, to sleep in, naturally ex- 
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ae to be offered a bed. But the peasant, to whom the cottage 
elonged, took me at my word, and conducted your humble servant 
to the pigstye. To indemnify me, however, for this bad lodging, 
he produced a copious supper, which was not indifferently cathend, 
by the bye—and the following morning he made me a present of a 
suit of clothes, because my own were rather dirty, on account of a 
battle which took place between me and the pig.” 

‘** And then what became of you?” enquired Belle-Rose, seeing 
that Champignon hesitated. 

‘* You shall hear in a moment: but first, allow me to recover a 
little breath.” 

*“* As much as you like,” returned Belle-Rose: ‘ only make 
haste, for it will shortly be time for us to think of breakfast.” 

‘In that case,” said Champignon, ‘‘ I am at your service: listen. 
Nothing of importance occurred the day before yesterday—nor 
yesterday, until the evening. I begged a dinner at about two or 
three o’clock from some worthy peasants, who did not inundate me 
with stupid questions, and then tell me to go to the devil, like the 
uncouth father of little Jeannette: but they gave me some soup, in 
which they had not put enough salt, and some bouilli boiled to 
rags. I, however, accepted their bounty with many thanks, and 
merely hinted to them the defects I found in the cookery of the 
viands, that they might improve by my advice on future occasions. 
They did not appear very well pleased with these insinuations, 
and muttered something about ‘ beggars not being choosers.’ I re- 
peated my thanks, and walked onwards, tolerably satisfied with the 
meal. It was my wish to reach St. Malo last night, as I have a 
cousin residing in that town, to whom I had an opportunity of 
rendering some pecuniary service in the days of the Cadran Rouge; 
and I know he will receive me with kindness till I establish myself 
once more in a place, where by change of name, or other pre- 
cautions, I can avoid the cunning of the Gendarmes. But about 
nine o’clock I found myself again overtaken by hunger, and was 
obliged to solicit a supper at a cottage not half an hour’s walk from 
this very spot. I was well received by a young man and his wife, 
who invited me to enter and partake of their repast. The viands, 
which were not yet cooked, were produced; and to my astonish- 
ment I saw displayed upon the table a rabbit, three or four wood- 
cocks, and a hare.* A moment's reflection told me that my host 
was doubtless a poacher, such excellent cheer being considerably at 
variance with the miserable appearance of the hut. I did not, 
however, make any allusion to his supposed — but volun- 
teered my services to dress the provisions, telling the man and his 
wife that I was the first cook in Europe, as they should soon have 

ood reason to know. The supper was speedily submitted to the 
indispensable agency of the fire, and a short time saw the com- 
estibles so exquisitely arranged, as to be capable of tempting the 
daintiest appetites that formerly visited the Cadran Rouge. The 
founders of the feast were in raptures; they had no idea of the 
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necessity of a toast underneath, and of vine-leaves on the breasts of 
the woodcocks, nor of the manner in which a hare should be trussed. 
Indeed, the woman herself acknowledged to me, during the meal, 
that she had often boiled her game for the sake of variety. Her 
husband was in a particularly good humour; and as he sipped his 
sour wine after supper, he pressed me so earnestly to tell him m 
whole history, that | candidly confessed my escape from the galleys, 
and my anxiety to reach St. Malo. At the word galleys he became 
furious. His wife endeavoured to appease her husband’s wrath: 
but he swore that if he had known he was entertaining a fugitive 
convict, he would have kicked me out long ago. ‘ By the God 
who made me,’ he cried, ‘ I shall never forget this disgrace.’-—*‘ Are 
you not a poacher?’ said I; ‘and do you not daily run the chance 
of going to Brest yourself?’—‘ Audacious scoundrel !’ returned the 
man, his choler rising to so dreadful a degree, that I was glad to 
escape from the reach of his violence. But before I was beyond 
ear-shot, I heard him quarrelling with his wife, who said in a 
taunting tone, ‘ You know you have been twice to the galleys 
already; and you reproach that unfortunate stranger for the same 
thing.’—‘ That is the very reason why we must endeavour to appear 
more scrupulous in the eyes of the world,’ was the answer. I did 
not stay to listen to their conversation farther ; but left the vicinity 
of the cottage with all possible speed, congratulating myself on the 

ood supper I had cooked and partaken of. In half an hour I 
heard the barking of the dog at this farm-house; and by a circuitous 
route obtained access to the stable in which I have had the honour 
to encounter my present companions.” 

‘‘ Never have I heard more pleasant adventures,” cried Belle- 
Rose, when Champignon had ceased speaking: ‘‘ and I thank you 
particularly, my worthy knight-errant, for having interlarded your 
discourse with as few culinary ideas as possible. All things have their 
proper places; and be assured that you ought not to mix pepper- 
corns with pudding, nor ashes with bread.” 

“‘T understand your allusion,” returned Champignon, who re- 
lished advice about as little as did the peasants he described in 
his history as having forgotten salt to their soup. 

“ And now it is my turn to fill up a few blanks that occur 
in the course of your narrative, Champignon,” said De Rosann. 
* Do you know, that the key which liberated you, did the same 
kind office for us, and must have been dropped by accident; 
that the questions of Jeannette, relative to the Chinese and Ma- 
dagascar, were occasioned by some extravagant tales of Belle- 
Rose ; that the rustling you heard in the wood was caused by 
me, and the laughter emanated from both of us; and that you 
were allowed to sleep in the pig-stye, because we occupied the 
only bed-room the worthy peasant had to spare ?” 

“Impossible!” cried Champignon, his countenance expressive 


of unfeigned astonishment. ‘ This is evidently the work of des- 
9» 


tiny ! 
‘It is very easily accounted for,” answered De Rosann. “ You 
escape from the galleys half-an-hour or an hour after we have se- 
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that Champignon hesitated. 

‘¢ You shall hear in a moment: but first, allow me to recover a 
little breath.” 

‘‘ As much as you like,” returned Belle-Rose: ‘ only make 
haste, for it will shortly be time for us to think of breakfast.” 

‘‘In that case,” said Champignon, ‘‘ I am at your service: listen. 
Nothing of importance occurred the day before yesterday—nor 
yesterday, until the evening. I begged a dinner at about two or 
three o’clock from some worthy peasants, who did not inundate me 
with stupid questions, and then tell me to go to the devil, like the 
uncouth father of little Jeannette: but they gave me some soup, in 
which they had not put enough salt, and some bouilli boiled to 
rags. I, however, accepted their bounty with many thanks, and 
merely hinted to them the defects I found in the cookery of the 
viands, that they might improve by my advice on future occasions. 
They did not appear very well pleased with these insinuations, 
and muttered something about ‘ beggars not being choosers.’ I re- 
peated my thanks, and walked onwards, tolerably satisfied with the 
meal. It was my wish to reach St. Malo last night, as I have a 
cousin residing in that town, to whom I had an opportunity of 
rendering some pecuniary service in the days of the Cadran Rouge; 
and I know he will receive me with kindness till I establish myself 
once more in a place, where by change of name, or other pre- 
cautions, I can avoid the cunning of the Gendarmes. But about 
nine o’clock I found myself again overtaken by hunger, and was 
obliged to solicit a supper at a cottage not half an hour’s walk from 
this very spot. I was well received by a young man and his wife, 
who invited me to enter and partake of their repast. The viands, 
which were not yet cooked, were produced; and to my astonish- 
ment I saw displayed upon the table a rabbit, three or four wood- 
cocks, and a hare.* A moment's reflection told me that my host 
was doubtless a poacher, such excellent cheer being considerably at 
variance with the miserable appearance of the hut. I did not, 
however, make any allusion to his supposed ages but volun- 
teered my services to dress the provisions, telling the man and his 
wife that I was the first cook in Europe, as they should soon have 
good reason to know. The supper was speedily submitted to the 
indispensable agency of the fire, and a short time saw the com- 
estibles so exquisitely arranged, as to be capable of tempting the 
daintiest appetites that formerly visited the Cadran Rouge. The 
founders of the feast were in raptures; they had no idea of the 
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necessity of a toast underneath, and of vine-leaves on the breasts of 
the woodcocks, nor of the manner in which a hare should be trussed. 
Indeed, the woman herself acknowledged to me, during the meal, 
that she had often boiled her game for the sake of variety. Her 
husband was in a particularly good humour; and as he sipped his 
sour wine after supper, he pressed me so earnestly to tell him my 
whole history, that | candidly confessed my escape from the galleys, 
and my anxiety to reach St. Malo. At the word galleys he Ceiaia 
furious. His wife endeavoured to appease her husband’s wrath: 
but he swore that if he had known he was entertaining a fugitive 
convict, he would have kicked me out long ago. ‘ By the God 
who made me,’ he cried, ‘ I shall never forget this disgrace.’-—*‘ Are 
you not a poacher?’ said 1; ‘and do you not daily run the chance 
of going to Brest yourself?—‘ Audacious scoundrel !’ returned the 
man, his choler rising to so dreadful a degree, that I was glad to 
escape from the reach of his violence. But before I was beyond 
ear-shot, I heard him quarrelling with his wife, who said in a 
taunting tone, ‘ You know you have been twice to the galleys 
already; and you reproach that unfortunate stranger for the same 
thing.’—*‘ That is the very reason why we must endeavour to appear 
more scrupulous in the eyes of the world,’ was the answer. I did 
not stay to listen to their conversation farther ; but left the vicinity 
of the cottage with all possible speed, congratulating myself on the 
good supper I had cooked and partaken of. In half an hour I 
heard the barking of the dog at this farm-house; and by a circuitous 
route obtained access to the stable in which I have had the honour 
to encounter my present companions.” 

‘‘ Never have I heard more pleasant adventures,” cried Belle- 
Rose, when Champignon had ceased speaking: ‘‘ and I thank you 
particularly, my worthy knight-errant, for having interlarded your 
discourse with as few culinary ideas as possible. All things have their 
proper places; and be assured that you ought not to mix pepper- 
corns with pudding, nor ashes with bread.” 

‘‘T understand your allusion,” returned Champignon, who re- 
lished advice about as little as did the peasants he described in 
his history as having forgotten salt to their soup. 

« And now it is my turn to fill up a few blanks that occur 
in the course of your narrative, Champignon,” said De Rosann. 
“ Do you know, that the key which liberated you, did the same 
kind office for us, and must have been dropped by accident; 
that the questions of Jeannette, relative to the Chinese and Ma- 
dagascar, were occasioned by some extravagant tales of Belle- 
Rose ; that the rustling you heard in the wood was caused by 
me, and the laughter emanated from both of us; and that you 
were allowed to sleep in the pig-stye, because we occupied the 
only bed-room the worthy peasant had to spare ?” 

*‘ Impossible!” cried Champignon, his countenance expressive 
of unfeigned astonishment. ‘“ This is evidently the work of des- 
tiny !” 

*¢ It is very easily accounted for,” answered De Rosann. ‘“ You 
escape from the galleys half-an-hour or an hour after we have se- 
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cured ourselves by flight—you take the same road that was adopted 
by us—and you stop at the same cottages, because they are more 
or less in your way.” 

«Your solution is very just,” remarked Champignon ; “ and by 
the same reasoning, if there were no people to dine abroad, there 
would be no restaurants; if there were no _ restaurants, the 
Cadran Rouge would not have existed; and if the Cadran Rouge 
had not existed, I should not have been sent to the galleys.” 

“‘ All that is perfectly true, Messteurs,” exclaimed Belle-Rose ; 
‘¢ but the sun is high in the heavens, the morning dews have been 
dissipated, and the hour for breakfast is arrived.” 

‘‘ That said cold turkey and ham,” began Champignon, ‘ would 
not be bad, if—”’ 

“One of the ladies is already in the yard,” interrupted Belle- 
Rose, gazing from a low window towards the ruins of Louis 
Dorval’s ancestral dwelling. 

‘Ah! there is Eloise,” cried De Rosann; and, to the astonish- 
ment of his two companions, he rushed past them, and ran abruptly 
out of the stable. 


——_— 


CHAPTER XV. 
MR. CLAYTON. 


Exoise was somewhat pale after the alarms of the night, and her 
heart was filled with mingled joy and sorrow. She was happy on 
account of the departure of her lover from the bagze at Brest, the 
particulars of which liberation she was as yet unacquainted with ; 
and she was vexed at the stern resolves of her mother, relative to 
their engagement and future union. She knew that Mrs. Clayton 
was determined to persist in her refusals to recognise Alfred as the 
lover of her daughter ; and she was afraid that not only her en- 
treaties, but also those of her uncle, would be unavailing and inef- 
fectual. Mrs. Clayton fancied she was doing her duty towards a 
child, whose tender years required parental care; she was not 
ignorant of the malignity of the world, and of the scandal that 
would be created, if she allowed her acquaintances and friends an 
opportunity of saying, “ That lady suffered her daughter to marry 
a man who had been at the galleys for forgery!” A sentence to 
this effect, muttered in the ear of a stranger, so far from being fol- 
lowed with a question soliciting information, such as ‘ But there 
must have been extenuating circumstances: perhaps the young 
gentleman was innocent after all, while appearances were against 
him : can you not let me know the particulars of the case ?””— 
would only meet with a shrug of the shoulders, and a reply to the 
effect of “‘ What a shameful breach of moral rectitude!” or “I 
wonder how any mother could be so inhuman, and so indifferent to 
the interests of her child!” Such is the present degraded state of 
society ; and the more its members practise a conduct like the 
above, the more they are said to be civilized and refined! 

But as society is so organised, and as its laws are so severe, those 
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who are desirous of preserving the good opinion of the world must 
not fly in the face of received opinions or notions, nor violate that 
which is conventionally supposed to be decency or delicacy ; but 
must endeavour to reconcile their conduct with even bad statutes, 
and commit occasional acts of flagrant injustice, to be thought up- 
right and conscientious. Mrs, Clayton was aware of these lament- 
able facts—these heart-rending truisms; and many a bitter pang 
did it cost her to harden her naturally affectionate and tender 
heart to the tears of Eloise, the remonstrances of her brother-in- 
law, and the anticipated entreaties of De Rosann; for she was 
certain the ardent young lover would not abandon his suit till he 
saw that every chance was more than desperate, and till he was 
convinced that Eloise could never become his wife. Still Mrs. 
Clayton was firmly wedded to her former opinion of Alfred’s inno- 
cence ; and she felt her bosom lacerated as if by the stabs of a thou- 
sand daggers, when mature reflection pointed out the necessity of 
receiving him with coolness, and of separating from his company 
as speedily as possible. 

Siem the moment that she lay down on a mattrass in the miser- 
able barn, whither De Rosann and her brother-in-law had borne 
her, till the hand of her watch pointed to the hour of eight, she 
never closed her eyes. The presence of De Rosann was an unto- 
ward event her worst fears had not anticipated. It threatened to 
encompass her with difficulties and drive her to harsh measures, 
which a naturally generous nature shuddered to adopt. De Rosann 
was now poor—nay, more—he was a beggar, without a farthing in 
the world; and so obstinate a resistance (thought Mrs. Clayton) to 
his marriage with her daughter, might be badly appreciated, and 
traced to pecuniary motives. She had also hoped that the igno- 
minious fate and absence of Alfred might damp the attachment 
Eloise experienced in his favour ; and as Mrs. Clayton herself had 
encountered no opposition nor barrier to her union with Henry, 
she was not aware of the obstinate tenacity and permanence of true 
love, when its path is traced amongst thorns. 

For a variety of reasons, therefore, the sudden appearance of 
De Rosann overwhelmed her with grief. She dared not consult 
Mr, Clayton relative to the best plans to be adopted in so distress- 
ing an emergency ; because, instead of endeavouring to extricate 
her from her perplexities, he would insist on the necessity of for- 
getting De Rosann’s disgrace, of openly recognising his innocence, 
and of receiving him as her future son-in-law. Were she to adopt 
this line of conduct, the whole family would be obliged to return 
to England, to avoid the remarks of their acquaintances and friends 
in Paris, whence, as it was, Mrs. Clayton had deemed it necessary 
to withdraw, and hasten to the sea side for a time. 

In this dilemma Mrs. Clayton determined to act according to the 
suggestions of her own judgment, and to persist in her resolutions 
not to allow the match, however harsh those resolutions might 
appear, and however pathetic might be the entreaties of her 
daughter, her brother-in-law, and the young man himself, to the 
contrary. 
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Mr. Clayton, in the meantime, had listened only to the dictates 
of a good and kind disposition, and was pre-determined to act in 
favour of De Rosann. He saw that the future happiness of Eloise 
depended upon the manner in which her engagement with Alfred 
was considered, and he loved his fair niece too tenderly and too sin- 
cerely, to think of crushing her hopes and her felicity forever. He 
knew that change of air and variety of scenery could not eradicate 
the cankering worm of despair from her young heart; he appre- 
ciated the excellence of her character and the rectitude of her 
natural sentiments—not the false ideas which are imbibed by an 
acquaintance with the world in general—too well, to suppose that 
she would easily forget one to whom she had pledged an unchange- 
able affection in his presence. He therefore resolved to seek an 
opportunity of conversing with De Rosann, and of unfolding to 
him the real state of Mrs. Clayton’s mind on the all-important 
subject: for that lady’s repugnance to his suit, after the verdict 
was made known, had not been revealed to De Rosann in his dun- 
geon at Bicétre, both Eloise and her uncle thinking it prudent to 
suppress that which would only have added to his misery. But it 
was not the worthy Mr. Clayton's intention to afflict his unfortunate 
young friend, without giving him some hope and some consolation. 
He resolved to put him in possession of certain severe truths, and 
to assure him at the same time that, great as the difficulties were, 
they must not be deemed insurmountable. ‘ Faint heart never won 
fair ladye,” thought the excellent uncle ; ‘and, as my niece will 
eventually inherit all my wealth, what does it matter to me if I 
settle the half on her at once, sooner than suffer pecuniary affairs 
to interfere with her happiness ?” 

With regard to Eloise herself, we have before said that her feel- 
ings were at present a compound of mingled joy and sorrow—hope 
and despair. She could not help acknowledging to herself that, in 
a worldly point of view, her mother was acting as most parents would 
do upon similar occasions ; but she wished the matter to be con- 
sidered in a moral light, with due regard to the laws of justice and 
humanity. She had plighted her troth to De Rosann—she had 
fixed her affections upon him—her chaste imagination was ever 
filled with his image—her pure mind dwelt perpetually on every 
word he had uttered in her ears, expressive of his attachment ; and 
now, to resign the object of her solicitude—the subject of her con- 
stant thoughts—impossible ! Without him, to whom she had 
bound herself by words as well as feelings, life’s prospective dream 
was a dreary waste—a sandy desart, without a single oiisis—a 
dark heaven, unvaried by the lustre of a solitary star. To forget— 
to become indifferent to Alfred, was as probable as the junction of 
the poles or the annihilation of matter. Eloise felt that she would 
sooner disobey even her fond mother, than retract the syllables of 
unchangeable fidelity which she had breathed to De Rosann in his 

rison, and in the presence of heruncle. Because the world would 
Lacie look with coolness and contempt on an individual, whose 
misfortunes, and not his crimes, had mixed him up with malefac- 
rors, and obliged him to become the inmate ofa vile gaol; because 
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friends and relatives forsook him in his adversity ; and because he 
was a penniless stranger on the face of the earth, Eloise felt that 
it was not only now the time to’ take him by the hand, but that it 
was her bounden duty so to do. 

Such were the various reflections of the mother, the daughter, and 
the uncle, during the hours that intervened between the commence- 
ment of the fire and the moment at which Mrs. Clayton consulted 
her watch, as stated above. The unfortunate wife of Louis Dorval 
was in a very precarious situation, and medical advice was recom- 
mended by Mr. Clayton, who at the same time took the opportunity 
of questioning Dorval, apart, relative to his loss, which the farmer 
did not estimate at more than fifteen thousand francs,* because the 
house was old, and required constant repairs. 

“Very well, my good fellow,” said Mr. Clayton, taking out his 
pocket-book, and writing and talking at the same time. ‘ You 
may perhaps indirectly attribute the origin of the fire to the two 
travellers who arrived last night, since it was while you were 
engaged in transporting mattresses for them from the loft to the 
first floor, that a spark of your candle must have caught the 
straw.” 

“Indeed I am very far from making so unjust an accusation 
against two innocent people,” cried the farmer; ‘* particularly—” 

‘‘ Fifteen thousand frances, you said, eh ?”’ interrupted Mr. Clay- 
ton: “ that is the estimate of your loss?” 

‘‘ At a rough calculation,” returned the farmer. 

“‘ Well, then,” continued Mr. Clayton, putting a scrap of paper 
into Dorval’s hands, ‘‘ accept that order upon a mercantile house at 
St. Malo, and consider yourself indemnified. One of the two gen- 
tlemen who arrived last night is an intimate friend—a relation— 
a connexion of mine ; and, as he may not have immediate re- 
sources tangible at any banker's in the neighbouring town, I 
merely anticipate his intentions by offering you wherewith to 
build another dwelling.” 

The farmer received the order in stupified astonishment, and en- 
deavoured to stammer out a few syllables, expressive of his grati- 
tude ; but the generous donor of so munificent a gift appeared 
ashamed of his very liberality ; and having desired Dorval not to 
mention the circumstance to a soul until his various guests had de- 
parted, Mr. Clayton turned aside to address his niece, who at that 
moment issued from the barn. 

‘You are pale, Eloise ; but I need scarcely inquire the reason. 
It has been a terrible and a joyful night for you. The horrors of 
the fire and the appearance of De Rosann were enough to drive 
sleep from your eyes.” 

‘* Alas! my dear uncle—let me hope that this poor heart of 
mine may never resemble those desolate ruins ! ” 

‘‘ What an idea, Eloise!” exclaimed Mr, Clayton, looking to- 
wards the dreary pile, and then glancing at the pallid features of 
his niece. ‘Is all hope banished from thy young bosom, at a 
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riod of life when the dreams of the future are usually replete-with 
Fright images ? ” 

«¢ I know not what to think, uncle,” was the reply, delivered in 
so melancholy a tone, that it penetrated to the soul of the excel- 
lent man who heard it. ‘‘ My mother’s conduct appears cruel ; 
but it is not for me to question the rectitude of her actions. 
AllI can say is, that the laws of society are severe where they 
should be lenient, and ridiculously merciful in cases which demand 
austerity.” 

“« My dear Eloise, your mother's conduct is cruel; and I have 
told her so a hundred times since the day of Alfred’s condemna- 
tion. Iam better able to judge in these matters than she; and 
yet my advice is disregarded. ’Tis true, I have not so great a 
right to control your conduct as a parent has; but hitherto I have 
endeavoured to replace towards you the father you have lost; and 
your mother has often returned thanks to God that I was spared, 
to be a protector to herself and her child. With regard to all 
trivial matters, she has never failed to solicit my counsel, and has 
always followed it—because my opinion did not differ from her 
own ; but, now that an important affair is to be considered, my 
authority counts as nothing. By Jove ! it is rather too bad !” 

‘* Nay, my dear uncle, do not be impatient,” cried Eloise, affec- 
tionately taking Mr. Clayton’s hand, and pressing it to her lips. 
“If you were to quarrel with my mother and to leave us—” 

*¢ Leave you, dear girl—never!” exclaimed the excellent man, a 
tear trickling down his cheek. ‘* You are to inherit all my fortune 
—for you I will never marry—yon are as a daughter to me in my 
declining years—and rest assured, Eloise, that you shall yet be 
happy with him you love.” 

**Oh! do you really think so? or is this said to console me ?” en- 
quired the beautiful girl, still squeezing her uncle’s hand. 

‘¢On my honour I mean what I say. There are some difficultes 
to be surmounted—but those obstacles are not insuperable—parti- 
cularly when a daughter’s tears, and a brother’s intreaties are to be 
used against a mother’s stubborn resolutions. Have patience, 
Eloise ; and we will triumph yet, my girl. At present let us as- 
certain the manner in which De Rosann liberated himself, or was 
set free, and the ideas he has formed relative to the future.” 

‘“‘ He is here to answer for himself,” cried Alfred, who had at that 
moment issued from the stable. Eloise uttered a cry of joy; and 
the two lovers were soon locked in a fervent embrace. 

“* Come—come, children,” cried Mr. Clayton: “recollect that 
we are in a court-yard whither the glances of the curious may pene- 
trate. Be reasonable, and do not expose yourself to ridiculous 
observations.” 

“¢ Love is our apology,” said Alfred with a smile, as he imprinted 
another kiss on the brow of Eloise, and then grasped the out-stretched 
hand of friendship which was tendered him by her uncle. 

“* We were talking of you as your voice met my ears,” continued 
Mr. Clayton; ‘and you may naturally suppose that we are anxious 
to hear the particulars of your exit from the—the—” 
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** From the galleys of Brest,” exclaimed De Rosann boldly, seeing 
that Mr. Clayton searcely dared mention the hated word. ‘ An 
honest man,” added the youth, striking his breast forcibly with his 
hand, “ need not blush to name the vile dens into which misfortune 
has impelled him: and it is possible to preserve the spotless integrity 
of an honourable name even when associated with the refuse of 
mankind.” 

Had not Eloise and her uncle been already convinced of De 
Rosann’s innocence, the sincerity with which he uttered these words 
would have proved it. There was something in his manner, in his 
emphasis, and in his countenance, that seemed to say he was speak- 
ing the language of truth, and that the syllables which flowed from 
his lips, were as free from the guise of hypocrisy as the lisping of 
an infant is devoid of guile. 

* You are a noble fellow, by Jove!” cried Mr. Clayton ; ‘“‘and you 
merit a better fate. As far as my friendship is of any value to you, 
De Rosann, you have it now—henceforth—and for ever!” 

‘¢ And my love also,” whispered Eloise. 

‘‘ A thousand—thousand thanks!” cried De Rosann: “ may I 
be constantly a worthy object of such sweet regard !” 

A pause of some minutes ensued, during which they gazed on 
each other in silence: a tear trickled down the cheek of Eloise. 
De Rosann saw it, and hastened to change the current of herthoughts 
by varying the conversation; he accordingly related all that had 
happened to him and Belle-Rose since the day on which the chain 
of convicts left the walls of Bicétre. He only suppressed the nar- 
rative of Francois, and the circumstance of his having found the 
papers in the haunted room of the house that was now a heap of 
ruins, as being irrelevant to his own adventures, and calculated to 
occupy too much time by the recital. 

‘You are still in danger of being re-captured,” remarked Mr. 
Clayton, at the termination of De Rosann’s tale. 

‘Certainly: but as Leblond did not deceive me relative to the 
passports, I am still in hopes of being reserved for some signal 
service into whose mysteries no one can as yet penetrate.” 

“It is your intention, then, to proceed to Paris as soon as your 
passport is signed at St. Malo?” asked Mr. Clayton. 

De Rosann hesitated—cast a look at Eloise—and then gave a 
melancholy glance towards the uncle. 

** Ah! ah! I understand,” cried the latter: “all depends upon 
certain circumstances, relative to which, by the bye, I must have a 
little conversation with you, my young friend. Eloise, do you leave 
us for a few minutes, and enquire of the farmer whether there be 
anything for breakfast. Rest assured we shall not discuss politics 
in your absence, but that affairs more intimately connected with 
yourself are about to occupy our minds.” 

And Mr. Clayton smiled, as he drew De Rosann away from the 
spot where they had been standing, while Eloise followed them with 
her eyes for some moments ere she departed to execute her uncle’s 
commission relative to the morning’s repast. The farmer was en- 
gaged in removing his furniture from the open air to a shed ata 
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little distance: but the moment he saw the young lady approach, 
he quitted his work, and ran to meet her, the unbounded munificence 
of Mr. Clayton having entirely dispelled his sorrow, and made him 
even bless the accident which had been so productive; for the 
worthy Louis Dorval had already calculated upon increasing his 
stock of sheep and cattle with at least one third of the fifteen thou- 
sand francs so liberally restored, and upon building a commodious 
dwelling with the remainder. His salutation was therefore obse- 
quious, and his politeness remarkable in the extreme, when Eloise 
addressed him relative to the breakfast. 

“¢T thought about it halfan hour ago, mademoiselle,” returned the 
peasant, cap in hand, “and had prepared a fire in the dairy, which 
is a small building on the other side of the farm—you cannot see it 
from the spot where I have the honour to speak to you—when a 
strange looking man, accompanied by one of the gentlemen who 
arrived late last night, rushed into the room, seized the pots’ and 
saucepans, cut up the cold meat, and fell to peeling the potatoes, 
telling me at the same time that he was the first cook in Europe, 
and that he had once kept the Cadran Gris or Cadran Jaune, I 
dont exactly recollect which, at Paris. It was in vain that I of- 
fered to dress the breakfast: he assured me I was as ignorant as 
an owl relative to all culinary matters, and insisted upon preparing 
the meal himself. The gentleman who was with him, desired me 
to humour the stranger’s whims, and to fetch him a night-cap. 1 
accordingly obeyed ; and there he is at this moment surrounded 
with pots, kettles, and food, and cooking enough provisions to serve 
a whole regiment of Swiss guards, in as many different ways as there 
are letters in the alphabet.” 

No sooner had Louis Dorval uttered these words than Champig- 
non made his appearance, with a cotton night-cap upon his head, 
an apron round his waist, a copper saucepan in one hand and a soup 
ladle in the other. The moment he caught sight of Eloise, he made 
a most polite bow, and muttered some compliment between his teeth. 
He then turned to the farmer and desired him to procure a multi- 
tude of articles which he stated to be absolutely necessary for his 
dishes ; viz. onions, thyme, parsley, sorrel, tarragon, &c. &c. Dor- 
val hastened to obey the gastronomer’s directions ; Champignon 
himself returned to his kitchen ; and Eloise hastened to seek her 
mother in the barn, while De Rosann and Mr. Clayton stood con- 
versing at a short distance. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BREAKFAST. 


«« My dear friend,” said Mr. Clayton to De Rosann, when they 
had retired from the spot where Eloise still lingered a few minutes, 
to follow them with her eyes—for the affectionate girl was never 
tired of gazing upon her lover : ‘* My dear friend, you must nerve 
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yourself to. hear more sad news, of which it is my duty to make 
you aware.’ 

“ Speak !—O speak !” cried De Rosann, a convulsive shudder 

assing through his frame. 

‘‘ Not to keep you in suspense any longer,” returned Mr. Clay- 
ton, ‘* my sister-in- law is averse to—” 

‘‘ My love for her daughter Eloise,” added De Rosann. ‘I 
Sw as much this morning—last night—whatever might be the 
hour—when I aided you to carry her in the chair to yonder barn. 
O I guessed her secret thoughts from the chilling manner in 
which she received me. But I did not suffer her unkindness to 
vex me ; for she dare not oppose the wishes of her daughter in a 
matter of such vital importance to that daughter’s felicity.” 

‘‘ Alas! you do not know Mrs. Clayton, De Rosann : she fan- 
cies she is acting right, because she acts conscientiously ; and 
when a mother has those ideas, it is difficult to eradicate them from 
her mind.” 

‘* But your influence, Mr. Clayton—your advice—Eloise’s tears 
—a beloved child’s, an only child’s prayers, Mr. Clayton—joined 
to my supplication on bended knees—in that humiliating posture, 
my dear sir—” 

‘* Calm yourself, Alfred ; you speak at random : let us converse 
quietly and rationally—as men, and not as stage-actors. Pardon 
this rebuke ; I am familiar with you, De Rosann, because I love 
you as a relative—as a son ; and you may rely upon my aid in all 
your embarrassments. Why! would you be lieve it, that when we 
debated as to which sea- port town we should go to, in order to pass 
the summer, I suggested St. Maio, to be as near as possible to 
you ; and thus, on our journey thither, has the fortunate breaking 
of our carriage enabled us to meet.’ 

“ So deep a debt of gratitude shall I never be able to repay ; 
but, as long as you are my friend, I do not despair of possessing 
Eloise,” ” exclaimed De Rosann. 

‘** You must not think of moving her mother,” said Mr. Clayton, 
‘¢ by tears and prayers.. My sister-in-law thinks she acts from 
motives purely conscientious, and bearing reference to nothing save 
her daughter’s welfare ; whereas I fancy that a little sentiment of 

ride has a certain influence on her actions. She has an idea that 
“ father was some great personage—you know she is of French 
extraction ?” 

“Yes; Eloise has occasionally spoken of her grandfather,” re- 
turned De Rosann. 

«¢ But Eloise has never related to you any particulars relative 
to his extraordinary disappearance, et cetera?” enquired Mr. 
Clayton. 

“é Never,” answered Alfred. ‘* You know we were seldom 
alone for five minutes together, during the whole period when I 
was accustomed to visit at your house ; and Eloise rarely alluded 
to her deceased relatives in the presence ‘of her mother.” 

** Well, the history i is somewhat long, and I will tell it to you 
on another occasion,” said Mr. Clayton ; “ but I was remarking, 
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that perhaps a little pride may have something t do with my 
sister-in-law’s present repugnance to the union of yourself and her 
daughter. She has imbibed the idea that her father was a French 
nobleman of rank and fortune, and has persuaded herself that she 
must honour his name and his family —although she be unacquainted 
with both—to the utmost of her ability. All women have some 
weakness of the kind, De Rosann ; and we must look with a cha- 
ritable eye on the failings of our fellow-creatures. Let us there- 
fore devise some plan by which we can surmount the obstacles 
which diametrically oppose your wishes.” 

“You forget, my dear Sir, that I am an outlawed being—an 
individual whom the first Gendarme may arrest as a criminal—a 
felon escaped from the galleys. No profession—no trade can re- 
ceive me : my sole hope is in the secret service to which I am 
more or less attached ; and if I could obtain a deeper insight into 
the mysterious sources of power and intrigue which have ere now 
assisted me, I might be enabled to procure a full pardon ; for the 
hand that commanded the stamp and the endorsement of the 
authorities at the Prefecture de Police, can doubtless obtain the 
royal signature to an act of mercy or justice.” 

‘¢ Your observations are those of a wise man, Alfred,’” said Mr. 
Clayton ; “‘ and if you would follow my advice—” 

‘¢ The counsel of so distinguished a friend is a command to me,” 
interrupted De Rosann, looking up to his companion with a species 
of filial attachment and respect. 

‘‘ Nay, my dear boy,” returned Mr. Clayton, flattered by this 
remark ; ‘*I do not mean to usurp a power which I have no right 
to assume. But if you relish my advice, follow it; and on the 
present occasion, I should think that you would do well:—nay, 
more, I should even strongly recommend you to hasten to Paris, 
and seek an interview with Leblond. He is, perhaps, merely an 
agent; but he evidently knows more than you relative to the ser- 
vice he is embarked in; and by the help of a bribe—for I dare say 
he is like the generality of the world, poor or avaricious—you 
may obtain some valuable information at his hands. And _ this 
idea puts me in mind of another, De Rosann—a delicate subject, 
it is true.” 

“« Speak,” said Alfred ; ‘* you need not be under any restraint 
with me, particularly since I possess your friendship.” 

“Tam glad you have uttered these words,” cried Mr. Clayton 
joyfully ; ** they have relieved me of half the awkwardness of my 





task. But to the point. De Rosann, I know the present state of 


your circumstances—do not interrupt me; and am delighted that 
capricious fortune has put it in my power to aid you—that is, to 
do the same towards you as you would have done towards me had 
I stood in your position, and you in mine. This pocket-book,” he 
continued, taking one from the breast of his coat, ‘‘ contains 
bills upon a merchant’s house, at St. Malo, for twenty thousand 
francs; they are payable to the bearer, and therefore do not 
require my endorsement. You will give me your note of hand on 
another occasion.” 
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De Rosann received the pocket-book with thanks. The gentle- 


manly and kind manner in which it was tendered did not admit 
of another objection on the part of even the most fatidious. 

‘< It is, therefore, well understood,” said Mr. Clayton, continuing 
the conversation for the express purpose of appearing to dismiss 
from his memory the pecuniary transaction which had just taken 
place, *‘ that you do not speak to my sister-in-law at present, rela- 
tive to your engagement with Eloise—that you immediately pro- 
ceed to Paris, and endeavour to make a friend, or rather a tool of 
Leblond—that you write to me as often as you choose, feeling cer- 
tain of receiving exact replies; and that the ladies and myself 
will remain at St. Malo for the present, until I see how matters 
turn out, and what afflictions or blessings Fortune may have in 
store for us.” 

‘‘T shall correspond with you as often as I know the slightest 
incident worth relating,” answered De Rosann: then, after a 
moment's hesitation, he added, ‘‘and if I were occasionally to 
enclose a line to Eloise, my dear Mr. Clayton?” 

‘Tt would be punctually delivered,” was the prompt reply. 

‘‘To prove that your noble confidence does not stand even the 
remotest chance of being abused, I shall invariably leave the notes 
intended for Eloise unsealed.” 

‘¢ In which case I shall as invariably send them back to you,” 
returned Mr. Clayton. ‘* Now, attend to me, Alfred. Iam nota 
mere go-between—a cat’s paw in this affair; but I act from prin- 
ciple, and with the firmest conviction of your honourable intentions. 
I love my niece too much to sacrifice her happiness for want of 
a little complaisance on my part; and I should not be ashamed if 
all the world were made aware of my conduct. So seal your 
letters, De Rosann : a man who could act basely towards the purest 
. God's creatures would be a wretch only fit to be trampled under 
oot.” 

De Rosann was about to reply in suitable terms to this last proof 
of Mr. Clayton’s excellent heart and noble disposition, when a loud 
ery of ‘Stop him! stop him!” met his ears; and in a moment 
Azor rushed past, with a large bone in his mouth. De Rosann 
suspected somewhat of the real truth; and he was not exceedingly 
astonished to see Champignon, the white night-cap on his head, 
and the soup-ladle in his hand, pursuing the fugitive animal at a 
pace that did not give much promise of” overtaking him. Cham- 
pignon’s face was smeared with flour, save the tips of his nose and 
chin, which exhibited a fearful rubicundity, the effects of stooping 
near a large fire. The perspiration ran down his cheeks, formin 
furrows in the white powder that yielded to the large drops which 
fell from his forehead, where a thick paste began to appear. Still 
he relaxed not in the ardour of his chase, but persisted in runnin 
after the dog like a madman. Presently, a high pailing arhentéd 
his course; Azor had managed to creep between the bars, and was 
already in the midst of the adjoining field, when Champignon was 
seated on the top of the fence, hesitating whether he should descend 
with a leap, as the ground was much lower on the other side. 
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While he was in this ridiculous posture, at one moment examining 
the green sod beneath, at another casting a searching glance in the 


direction which the dog had taken, and brandishing his soup-ladle: 


as if it were some martial weapon, the garde champetre* came up, 
and catching him by the leg, inquired what he was doing ? 

“‘ Nothing,” answered Champignon: ‘ except looking after a 
marrow-bone,” he added slowly. 

‘‘ The boundary between two people’s property is a singular place 
to look after a marrow-bone,” returned the garde-champetre. 

‘Tt is as I tell you,” said the gastronomer; but no sooner had 
he uttered these words than he lost his balance, fell backwards 


into the enclosure which was attached to the property of Louis. 


Dorval, and knocked off the garde-champetre’s cocked hat with his 
foot as he rolled over. At the same moment, Azor, who had dis- 
cussed the bone, and was returning home to his kennel, cantered 
slowly towards the railing. Perceiving the cocked hat rolling on 
the ground, before its owner could stoop to pick it up, the playful 
animal seized it in his mouth, and scampered once more across the 
fields, wagging his tail, and performing a thousand gambols to 
exemplify his delight, while the discomfitted authority was obliged 
to run after the mischievous dog, venting his wrath in curses 
against Champignon, the hat, the pailings, and Azor. In the 
meantime, the gastronomer raised himself from his fallen position, 
muttered something about ‘a series of accidents always happening 
to the best cook in Europe,” and regained’ the dairy, or kitchen, 
to complete the breakfast. 

A sudden idea had struck De Rosann, that it would be indecent 
and impolitic in him to suffer Belle-Rose and Champignon to sit 
down at the morning’s repast with Eloise and her mother. He 
communicated his thoughts to Mr. Clayton, and proposed to break- 
fast alone with those two individuals, to prevent any unpleasant 
feeling or remark on the part of Mrs. Clayton. This plan was 
greatly approved of, and therefore adopted, the brother-in-law 
taking upon himself the difficult task of reconciling Eloise to the 
absence of her lover. 

No sooner was this arrangement completed than Champignon 
made his appearance with a number of dishes, which he placed 
upon a table, in the open air, opposite the barn. De Rosann and 
Mr. Clayton then separated, agreeing to see each other once more 
before they left the premises for St. Malo. The former bent 
his steps towards the dairy, where Belle-Rose anxiously awaited 
him ; and the latter sought his sister-in-law and niece to conduct 
them to the repast, so exquisitely cooked, and gallantly spread 
by the comical figure in the white night-cap. 

‘Tt appears you are acquainted with the gentleman and two 
ladies who arrived in the carriage,” said Belle-Rose, when 
De Rosann entered the place which Champignon had converted 
into a kitchen. 





* A species of police-officer, or gendarme, entrusted with the maintenance of order 
in the country. 
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“Yes, slightly.” replied Alfred. ‘But that will not make 


me alter my plans, nor separate from you till we arrive in Paris.” 

“ Tant mieux,” said Belle-Rose: “I am not yet wearied of your 
company, although I have sense enough to know, De Rosann, that 
my society cannot always suit you; and that if you ever rise in the 
world, our friendship is at an end.” 

és You wrong me, Belle-Rose, I declare upon my honour,” 
returned De Rosann. ‘*¢ It is true that your pursuits and mine are 
somewhat at variance with each other; but I shall not easily forget 
the obligations I am under to you. Had it not been for your aid 
and advice, I should perhaps have starved, or been recaptured im- 
mediately after my flight from Brest : indeed, I do a that 
I should have had the courage to attempt an escape.” 

“Say as little about that as possible, De Rosann; and let us 
commence an attack on some of the messes which Champignon 
has dished up. But perhaps you breakfast with your friends ? ” 

‘; We have eaten together hitherto, Belle-Rose ; wherefore 
should we then take our meals apart now?” returned Alfred. 

‘Cursed marrow-bone!” cried Champignon, who entered at 
the moment ; ‘*it would have made so delicate an addition to the 
repast !’ 

‘We are doing honour to your viands, my worthy Apicius,” 
exclaimed Belle- Rose, helping himself to a plentiful supply of 
hashed turkey. 

“I reserved the dish for you, master Mercury,” retorted the 
gastronomer, who had somewhere read or heard that the w inged 
messenger of Jupiter was the patron of thieves and vagabonds. 

“You will, of course, partake of the dainties which you yourself 
have arranged?” said De Rosann; but before the last ! ‘syllable 
had fairly left his lips, C hampignon was already seated ‘at the 

table, and playing a vigorous game with his fork. 

After breakfast, De Rosann left his companions for a moment, 
to pay his respects to Mrs. Clayton. The reception he experienced 
was cold and chilling in the extreme: he, however, affected not to 
perceive it, but with the natural ease of a polished Frenchman 
informed himself of her health, made a few indifferent remarks 
rélative to the weather, et cetera, and then arose to say adieu. The 
lovers exchanged tender and expressive glances. Mrs. Clayton 
condescended so far as ** to wish Monsieur De Rosann well ;” and 
her brother-in-law said boldly, ‘* Do not forget to write from Paris, 
my dear Alfred, and tell me how the world uses you; for God 
knows that Destiny has lately reserved some sad vicissitudes to try 
your patience.” 

‘Be assured of my punctuality as a correspondent,” replied 
the youth, pressing with fervour the hand which was held out to 
him. 

*¢ And rely upon my friendship for ever,” exclaimed Mr. Clayton, 
placing a peculiar emphasis upon his words. 

“ My stay at St. Malo will be so short,” observed De Rosann, 
‘that I shall not have the pleasure of seeing you again.” 

**What! do you intend to leave immediately after you set foot 
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into the town?” cried the worthy uncle, as if the plans adopted by 
De Rosann were not already known to him. 

‘«‘T shall take my place in the diligence, or the malle-poste,* this 
very evening,’ was the answer. ‘ But I will not trespass any 
longer upon your time, Madame,” he added, turning to Mrs. 
Clayton, and bowing profoundly, without venturing to offer his 
hand. ‘I wish you a pleasant journey, ladies. Adieu, my 
dear Sir.” 

And De Rosann retired, having cast a single glance at Eloise 
to assure the trembling girl of his constant love. The purport of 
that glance was not misunderstood: lovers have a language ten 
thousand times more expressive than the mere syllables which flow 
from the lips, and which are cooled by the breath ere they vibrate 
on the ear; but the language of the eyes is replete with fire! 

When De Rosann rejoined Belle-Rose, Champignon was not for 
the moment in the dairy. A consultation accordingly arose on the 
expediency of taking the worthy gastronomer with them, or the 
necessity of leaving him behind. 

‘‘T have obtained a small supply of money from my friend,” 
said De Rosann, without mentioning any name: ‘and can easily 
give the poor fellow the wherewith to sustain himself for a certain 
time. Besides, he has a cousin or an uncle at St. Malo; and his 
culinary talents will always provide him with the means of sub- 
sistence. If you concur in my opinion, I will speak to him myself, 
and we shall continue to travel alone together, as before.” 

‘‘Be it so,” returned Belle-Rose, ‘‘ and use dispatch ; for we 
must soon think of resuming our march.” 

De Rosann accordingly sought Champignon in the vicinity of 
the dairy ; and at length found him holding forth to Louis Dorval— 
whom he retained by the button-hole—on the excellencies of co- 
telettes 4 la quadrille. The poor farmer understood but one-half 
of the rhodomontade uttered by Champignon, and was unable 
to conceal his delight when the appearance of De Rosann put an 
end to the lecture ; for the gastronomer, oblivious in the heat of 
argument that his hands were covered with flour, had imprinted 
various white marks on the coat and waistcoat of his unwilling 

upil, who did not dare exhibit the slightest impatience or 
ill-humour, being totally ignorant as to what degree of intimacy 
the self-dubbed cook might claim with an individual that had 
given proofs of an unbounded munificence towards himself. 

De Rosann drew Champignon aside ; explained to him, in a 
few words, that he and Belle-Rose had certain reasons for being 
desirous of travelling alone ; and placed a bill for five hundred 
francs in his hand. The ex-restaurateur opened his eyes with 
the most stupid astonishment at this instance of generosity on 
the part of one whom he had only known for a short time, and 
endeavoured to mutter a sentence expressive of his gratitude; but, 
failing in the attempt, he pulled off his night-cap, made a respect- 
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ful bow, and stood staring like an owl on his benefactor; till at 
length De Rosann was obliged to turn away, to avoid bursting out 
into a violent fit of laughter. Champignon followed our hero to 
the dairy, and wished both him and Belle-Rose a prosperous jour- 
ney, with tears in his eyes, adding, ‘ that the next time they met, 
he hoped to have the pleasure of cooking them a dish of his newly- 
invented cutlets.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE MYSTERIOUS PAPERS. 


Arrivep at St. Malo, De Rosann and Belle-Rose bent their steps 
towards an inn of second-rate repute—it not being more usual in 
France than it is in England for foot-passengers to seek the prin- 
cipal hotels. The landlord was a civil and obliging man, and wil- 
lingly charged himself with the task of obtaining the necessary sig- 
natures to his guests’ passports at the town-hall. De Rosann then 
despatched a commissionnaire or porter to procure cash for his bills 
on the merchant’s house which Mr. Clayton had indicated ; while 
Belle-Rose indulged in the refreshing luxury of a bath, where he 
amused himself with a bowl of rich soup called consommée.* 

The reader may readily suppose that Alfred was dying with 
curiosity once more to examine the mysterious papers of which 
he had lately become possessed in so miraculous a manner ; and 
the longer he was deprived of a proper opportunity, the greater 
became his impatience to investigate their contents—a proceed- 
ing to which he had entirely reconciled his conscience, by means 
of the following arguments. 

“Tf,” said he to himself, “I preserve these documents un- 
touched till I have an opportunity of advertising them in the 
public journals, or of making inquiries in the metropolis and 
principal towns of France, relative to the existence of an heir 
to the name and estates of the late Marquis of Denneville, I 
may keep them for years in my possession, and then eventuall 
have done no good. If I read them, they may probably furnish 
me with some clue to discover whether there be a living scion 
of the ancient family, or whether the race of Denneville be en- 
tirely extinct. It is therefore my duty to take cognizance of 
papers which the hand of Providence has apparently thrown in 
my way; and I will act according to their contents.” 

These just and proper reflections, decided our hero to peruse the 
documents in question ; and when the porter returned, with notes 
of the bank of France for a thousand frances each, in lieu of the ef- 
fects that had been placed in his hands, De Rosann desired to be 
shown to a bed-room, under pretence of taking an hour’s repose ; and 
having carefully locked the door, he seated himself at a table, on 
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which he spread: the mysterious papers. We have before stated 


that they were letters, and that many had escaped the attacks of 


vermin and the ravages of time. De Rosann sought for the- one 
that bore the oldest date, so as to read them in a proper order; and 
applied himself attentively to its examination. But scarcely had 
his eyes run over the first ten words, when he uttered an exclamation 
of astonishment, and struck his forehead forcibly with his hand, as 
if in doubt whether he were awake or dreaming. He then appeared 
to ruminate for a few minutes ere he continued the perusal of a 
document which had thus created his wonder. At length he started 
from his reverie, drew the letters near him once more, and hastened 
to accomplish his task. 

As his eyes ran over each successive line, his attention became more 
deeply rivetted to the papers, and his interest more essentially ex- 
cited. At one moment a partial gloom would pervade his features ; 
at another a joyous ray illuminated his countenance. He seemed 
the victim of mingled hope and fear, joy and sorrow, anticipation 
and dread. Letter after letter was consecutively scanned and laid 
aside—not a word had escaped his scrutiny; and only one epistle 
remained unread. His anxiety now appeared worked up to an ex- 
traordinary pitch; for some moments he almost hesitated whether 
to conclude his task, or relinquish it for ever, so violently was his 
bosom a prey to the wildest excesses of expectation‘and alarm. At 
length he recalled his departed energy—nerved himself to bear the 
result, whatever it might be—and cast his eyes in an instant of des- 
perate courage on the only letter that was still to be perused. Sud- 
denly his visage brightened—a triumphant smile played upon his 
countenance—his glances were replete with delight~he involun- 
tarily clapped his hands together— started from his chair, and cried 
out ** Thank God—thank God! the hand of heaven is indeed evi- 
dent in this miraculous event !” 

For many minutes he forgot his real situation—he did not recol- 
lect where he was—he seemed involved in an ecstasy even greater 
than that into which Jeannette’s song had thrown him three days 
before. His mind was occupied by new ideas—fresh hopes were 
awakened in his breast—and he pictured to himself a smiling future 
as he paced the room with uneven steps. His delirium of joy 
resembled the effects of an extraordinary dose of opium on a som- 
nambulist. He rubbed his hands together, laughed incoherently, 
and cast wild glances around him, His spirits appeared to be wound 
up tosuch a degree as to threaten most dismal consequences in case 
of a too sudden reaction. Fortunately, however, his eye caught 
sight of the papers scattered upon the table, and he recovered his 
natural equanimity in a moment. 

Having carefully folded the precious documents, and placed them 
about his person as before, he unlocked the door of the bed-chamber, 
and rang the bell. The landlord himself appeared to answer the 
summons. 

** Have you succeeded in obtaining the fulfilment of the neces- 
sary formalities to our passports?” enquired De Rosann. 

** Most unquestionably,” returned the landlord. 
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‘‘ But I have changed my mind,” cried Alfred. ‘ Circumstances. 
will oblige me to go to England as speedily as possible.” 

‘* Actually!” exclaimed the landlord. 

‘Therefore have the goodness to inform me whether there bea 
steam-boat from hence to Dover; and if so, when it starts.” 

‘‘ Apparently, there is no steam-vessel between this port and 
Dover ; and, consequently, you must proceed to Havre-de-grace, 
where, invariably , there are ships of all descriptions, bound usually 
for a place generally called Southampton.” 

‘¢ Have you such a thing as a post-chaise?” asked De Rosann. 

‘*¢ Indubitably,” was the reply. 

‘‘ Which means Yes, I suppose,” cried Alfred pettishly ; for he 
was wearied of the extraordinary profusion of adverbs adopted 
by the landlord, and the maladroit manner in which they were 
placed amongst the other words that formed the sentences he 
uttered. 

“Unquestionably,” answered the host, with the most imperturb- 
able gravity. 

“Tn that case I will trouble you to order the horses.” 

‘‘ Immediately ?” asked the landlord. 

‘¢In about an hour,” returned Alfred, now, for the first time, 
recollecting that he had not yet communicated his intention to 
Belle-Rose, whom he could scarcely leave in so abrupt a manner. 

‘Voluntarily! But your companion, Monsieur, has prudently 
ordered a luxuriantly sumptuous dinner to be served up inconti- 
nently ; and if I might adventurously offer a piece of advice, I 
should energetically counsel Monsieur not to expose himself incon- 
siderately to the cold air without having preparatively fortified his 
stomach.” 

‘¢ You are right, my worthy host,” replied De Rosann, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration ; “I will depart after dinner.’ 

ae Excellently arranged, admirably thought of, and judiciously 
contrived !” ejaculated the landlord, as he left the : apartment with 
a low bow. 

‘¢ There is a man who would fain pass himself off for a pedant,” 
thought De Rosann in his own mind, when he was once more 
alone ; ; ‘and all he succeeds in doing is to make himself appear a 
consummate ass. But let me now seek Belle- Rose, and commu- 
nicate my intentions of proceeding to England, astenil of accom- 
panying him to Paris. Leblond—the police—the secret service— 
and everything must give way to the important mission with which 
chance or destiny has “charged me.’ 

Belle-Rose was reclining on asofa, in a handsome parlour of the 
inn, perusing one of Pigault Le Brun’s novels, or rather dosing 
over it, when our hero entered. 

‘¢ My dear Belle-Rose,” said Alfred, somewhat embarrassed, for 
he was afraid his precipitate conduct might appear strange, or be 
badly interpreted, particularly as it was impossible to reveal the 
real causes of so sudden a change in his plans; ‘‘ my dear Belle- 
Rose, I shall not be able to accompany you to Paris; I have made 
up my mind to go to England.” 
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«« And wherefore ?” asked Pierre, raising himself on one arm 
from the sofa. 

“T am afraid of being recaptured; and I have such a horror 
of the galleys,” returned De Rosann, inwardly ashamed of so paltry 
an evasion. 

‘¢ Well, if you be determined, I shall not oppose your wishes,” 
said Belle-Rose. ‘* But when do you intend to embark ?” 

“‘T am going to Havre this very afternoon—” 

“T will accompany you thither, if you have no objection,” 
interrupted Belle-Rose, after a moment's thought; “and when 
I have seen you safely on board the packet, I shall step into the 
diligence, and return to my favourite city, Paris.” 

‘¢ So far from entertaining the slightest repugnance, I shall -be 
delighted with your society as far as Havre,” said Alfred, laying 
a particular stress upon the four last words. 

Belle-Rose did not appear to notice that peculiar emphasis, 
nor did he endeavour to dissuade our hero from his purposes, but 
endeavoured to change the conversation. As it wanted at least 
two hours till dinner-time, they took advantage of the interval, and 
walked out into the town to purchase a few necessaries for their 
journey. JBelle-Rose himself volunteered to buy a couple of 
trunks or portmanteaus, and entered a shop for that purpose, while 
De Rosann remained in the street, reading a large bill which was 
posted against a wall, and which gave him information relative to 
the hours of arrival and departure of the steam-packets which 
traversed the ocean between Havre and Southampton. 

On their return to the hotel, the landlord informed our hero and 
his companion, ‘*‘ That the cook had exquisitely attended to their 
orders, that the market had bountifully supplied the larder, and 
that they might confidently rely upon instantaneously being served 
with an unexceptionably toothsome repast.” 

‘“*The trunk-maker adjoining will presently send two small 
portmanteaus to the inn,” said Belle-Rose, addressing the host ; 
“will you have the goodness to convey one to each of our 
chambers.” 

‘‘ Tnfallibly,” answered the landlord, opening the parlour-door 
for his waiter, who appeared at the moment with the dinner, 

A Frenchman is naturally of a gay and lively disposition. In- 
stead of the sober, phlegmatic, and even temperament of the 
Englishman, he has either an unbridled flow of spirits, or a deep 
depression. But the former generally prevails; and when he is 
en train de faire mille folies,* there is not a happier being in the 
world. His eyes sparkle with a peculiar vivacity ; his conversa- 
tion, though light and superficial, is replete with natural wit, and 
he feels himself independent of all the world. 

Such was now the case with De Rosann. He felt certain of 
being able to elude the vigilance of the Gendarmes, armed as he 
was with a passport, in which the most scrupulous could not 





* Literally, “In the humour to commit a thousand follies.” The expression is 
synonymous with “ up to anything,” or “ ready for all kinds of fun.” 
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detect a single flaw. He was about to visit another land, of whose 
glories, whose power, and whose resources he had heard so much, 
and it was a pleasant task that impelled him thither. He had 
seen iehd~he had renewed with her, in the presence of Mr. 
Clayton, all their former vows. He was possessed of that gentle- 
man’s friendship; and he had good reason to hope that eventual 
success would crown all his fondest wishes. Belle-Rose carelessly 
questioned him as to the cause of his sudden gaiety, and was 
apparently satisfied with a trivial excuse, which to the meanest 
capacity would have seemed a prevarication; but he affected not 
to notice the blush that betrayed his friend’s momentary embar- 
rassment, and continued to sip his Volnay with a connoisseur’s 
relish. 

When dinner was over, De Rosann retired to his chamber, to 
arrange the various articles which he had purchased in the morning. 
A small portmanteau of black leather stood upon a chair, ready to 
receive the objects its owner might think it fit to be entrusted with, 
amongst which were the mysterious documents that had apparently 
worked so happy a change in his spirits. 

Our hero’s occupation was scarcely concluded, when Belle-Rose, 
accompanied by the porter of the hotel, entered the room; and 
having inquired of De Rosann if his portmanteau were ready, on 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, he desired the man to carry 
it down stairs, and lash it to the post-chaise. His orders were 
immediately obeyed, the bill was liberally settled, and the two 
travellers stepped into the carriage, which rolled away from the 
hotel as speedily as four horses could draw it, while the landlord 
declared, “That perceptibly those gentlemen were indisputably 
the most worthy guests he had accidentally seen during the last six 
months ; and that he cordially hoped they would safely arrive at 
the end of their journey as satisfactorily as they had apparently 
undertaken it.” 

Nothing of any consequence ensued on the road from St. Malo 
to Havre-de-grace. Belle-Rose himself saw the baggage care- 
fully unpacked and conveyed to their respective apartments, and 
settled with the postilion of the last stage. 

To be brief, the hour of departure arrived. Belle-Rose had 
taken his place in the malle-poste for the evening of the day on 
which De Rosann was to bid a short farewell to France; and he 
accompanied our hero as far as the quay, where the steam-vessel 
was lying. De Rosann had already insisted upon Belle-Rose ac- 
cepting a quarter of the sum with which Mr. Clayton had supplied 
him ; and having repeatedly thanked the companion of his flight 
for the services he had derived from his knowledge of the country 
and friendly guidance, Alfred stepped into the packet-boat, and 
was soon out of sight of the spires of Havre, the French coast, and 
the land which contained all that was dear to him upon earth. 

For some time De Rosann walked up and down the deck without 
taking the slightest notice of a soul. The sea was tolerably calm— 
a gentle breeze blew favourably from the south-eastern quarter, 
and the gallant vessel ploughed the blue element “like a thing of 
life,” dashing away the white foam from her prow as if she 
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triumphed over the watery waste, and could eontrol the billows, 
as she defied the influence of the tide. At length, De Rosann 
became wearied of his own reflections, and looked around him to 
seek a variety. On his right hand was a middle-aged Englishman 
of genteel appearance, good-humoured countenance, and easy 
manners. He, moreover, spoke French uncommonly well, and 
addressed De Rosann in that language. 

‘‘ You are upon your way to England, Monsieur, for the same 
purpose, I presume, that originally led me to France—unless, in- 
deed, you have been thither before.” 

‘‘This is the first time,” answered De Rosann; “ but business, 
as well as pleasure, have induced me to undertake this voyage.” 

‘“* Of course, you will proceed_to London,” said the Englishman. 

‘¢ My affairs lie in that city ; and even if they did not, curiosity 
alone would be a sufficient inducement to make me visit the metro- 
polis of your country,” returned our hero. 

‘‘ You flatter my national pride,” cried the Englishman; ‘ and 
I dare assert, that if you have formed any idea of the splendour, 
the magnificence, and the extent of London, you will not be disap- 
pointed.” 

‘* Have you a Palais Royal in London?” inquired De Rosann. 

‘We have nota Palais Royal, it is true,” answered the English- 
man ; ‘* but our streets are large, and our shops are elegant—our 
bazaars are a combination of all that is costly and rare—our squares 
are numerous—our public edifices remarkable— our theatres exten- 
sive and handsome—our parks are open to the public, and our 
palaces well calculated for regal dwellings.” 

*¢ T have heard,” said De Rosann, “ that it is only at the west- 
end where the streets are large and commodious, and that their 
width is carried to a ridiculous excess. I have, moreover, read a 
description of your public buildings, and they do not appear so 
numerous or remarkable as those in Paris.” 

‘* Wait till you see London,” said the Englishman, somewhat 
sulkily. 

“Oh!” cried De Rosann, smiling at the unworthy petulance of 
the other, ‘* I only speak at present from what I have heard or 
read. London and Paris are doubtless the first cities in the world 
—and London is the larger of the two ; but Paris abounds in more 
delights, in greater pleasures. We have cafés, restaurants, public 
baths, and news-rooms at every step. We have four times the 
number of theatres that London can boast of ; and with regard to 
the luxuries of life, I think you will agree with me in yielding the 
palm to the French kitchen.” 

“Yes,” cried the Englishman, endeavouring to conceal his ill- 
humour in an affected facetiousness, ‘‘ the French are superior to 
the English in their cooking and their dancing.” 

‘¢ And in their manners,” added our hero, drily. 

The Englishman muttered a ‘¢ You be damned!” between his 
teeth, which did not, however, reach the ear of De Rosann, and 
passed over to the other side of the vessel, consoling himself 
with the idea of ‘* Well, thank God, we beat them at Waterloo!” 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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THE PATRON AND THE PATRONIZED. 
BY MISS M. L. BEEVOR, 


Time, — Afternoon ; Scene,— A handsomely furnished Apartment. 
Present,—Lord Brummagem; Major Warley, his brother; with 
several gentlemen, artists and artisans. 


A Mechanist (exhibiting a model). You see, my lord, ‘tis an exact 
fac-simile of the men, horses, and scenery, as represented on the stage. 

Lord B. I see: but how much better would it have been, had you— 
there, take your hand away—just thrown an aqueduct, or bridge, across 
that deep ravine ; or, turning the sea into it, have sent your warriors in 
steam vessels to attack the castle. 

Mech. Your lordship has a very pretty idea of mechanism :—an 
aqueduct—a bridge—steam !—a most pictorial taste; but, steam-boats ! 
pardon me for reminding you, that though such devices would probably 
be resorted to in our times, they were not invented at the period to 
which my model refers : I mean, the days of chivalry. 

Lord B, The days of nonsense! Nobody ever hears of such bar- 
barisms now. , 

Poet (aside, and with a sigh).—Except in my conclusion to the 
Faerie Queene, and Romaunt of Syr Florimel. 

Lord B. And unless, Mr. Woodgate, you promise to make those 
trifling alterations,—to attend, in fact, to my suggestions,—which more 
fully accord with the spirit and manners of our age than those rampant 
men and horses,—I cannot promise to countenance your otherwise 
ingenious invention. 

Mech. (angrily).—Rampant men and horses! Perhaps you had 
rather, my lord, that I made the attacking brigade stand still ? 

Lord B. By no means, Mr. Woodgate, for you know I always 
vote in the House,—ha! ha! ha! ha!—against a standing army ! 
Besides, your automaton troops are so cleverly managed, that I cannot 
wish to see them, in statu(e) quo. Move off, however, now, with your 
ingenious toy, for I cannot afford to waste another moment upon it. 

Mech. (mortified, and moving his model from the table)—Don’t 
you think, my lord, ’tis fully worth three hundred pounds ? 

Lord B. Three hundred pence, it may be. 

Mech. O! O! O! Why, it has cost me already two hundred and 
eighty ! 

Lord B. The greater ig the pity; for J cannot reimburse you; should 
you, however, exhibit your model, and my name be any recommenda- 
tion, you have liberty to use it;—I dearly love to encourage the me- 
chanical arts, and ingenious artists. 

Mech. ‘Thank you, my lord. (Aside) I suppose he thinks with— 
with—Falsiaff, I believe—“ Who steals my name steals trash ;”—and 
then comes something about a purse, being quite a different matter. 
Ocroser, 1838. BB 
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Capt. Harley. And pray, my good man, what may these little 
cannon be called, which bristle from the castle-walls and ramparts in 
your battle-scene ? 

Mech. Martinets, sir, and Quakers. 

Capt. H. Falconets and sakers, you mean !—but these field, or 
rather wall-pieces, did not come into use until some time after the area 
represented on your stage. ‘That’s an Anachronism. 

Mech. No, sir , begging your pardon, ‘tis a theatre; and as for 
the guns being out of time and place, so I should have thought was 
sharp- -shooting and rifle practice in a nobleman’s drawing-room. Good 
morning, gentlemen ; I shall send for my model presently. 

[ Ext. 

Lord B. Well, Mr. Hanbury, and what do you want with me ? 

Han. My lord, I have the honour of presenting you with this 
prospectus (gives a paper) of my forthcoming work: “ ‘Marefluvi ium- 
fresca ;” or, a Proposal for turning sea-water into fresh, and con- 
verting all the oceans of this our globe into rivers and lakes. The 
subjects of draining and irrigation are, of course, largely discussed ; 
and if you would permit your name to appear—a-a-a-a --title-page— 
a-hem !—dedication—subscribers,—you will confer—um—um—um— 
um,—everlasting obligation;—a nobleman of well-known taste and 
discrimination,—great legislator—enlightened statesman—generous pa- 
tron— 

Lord B. Ay, true—very true: A good plan, I dare say, and 
feasible, Mr. Hanbury ; ; a something novel besides, for the considera- 
tion of the House : but what is the price of your book ? 

Han. Two guineas, your lordship; I cannot say less. 

Lord B. A very dear Mary, indeed! Ha! ha! ha! 

Han. You are pleased to be facetious, sir; but ought not to con- 
sider my Marefluviumfresca overcharged, because, though not a large 
volume, its interest to the public must be limited ; such a work will not 
read and sell like a novel. 

Lord B. Though its novelty be in fact greater. Put my name 
down for twenty copies. 

Maj. Warley (aside to Lord B.) You're an ass,—or a lunatic, 
Richard. 

Lord B. (aside to Major W.) And you're a fool, Alfy, to think 
I don’t know what I’m doing. (Aloud to Han.) Dedicate your book 
to me,—and mind,—send me fifty copies. 

[ Hanbury. pouring forth a profusion of thanks, retires, and the 
Poet advances towards Lord Brummagem. | 

Poet. O! thou second Mecenas! thou munificent patron of men of 
talent and genius! thou hope of the hopeless! thou sun of the literary 
hemisphere! thou reviving gale to many a drooping flower !—lost in 
admiration of thy bounty, “enraptured—entranced, have I stood !—and 
emboldened now, by thy most judicious encouragement of genius, | 
here present myself,—ad il libretto mio— 

Lord B. And what? 

Poet. And my little book—(I beg your lordship’s pardon, but 
thought you versed in “ l’angelica favella :”’) to your real Excellency ; 
may I then indulge a hope, that your well-known liberality — 
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Lord B. I do not understand you, sir; are you speaking of my 
purse, my patronage, or my politics ? 

Poet. O I cry peccavi /—but we are apt to soar. 

Lord B. (aside)—Deuce take the fellow, who does he mean by we ? 
He hasn’t the insolence to class himself with me, I hope! (Aloud) 
Proceed, sir; and since I have no time to lose, be pleased to come to 
the point at once, and tell me in plain English what you mean. 

Poet. Iwas coming to the point, my lord ; only by a few cross-cuts, 
and not by the turnpike road. However, in plain English, I wish to 
compliment you, by requesting your patronage of a little work which I 
desire to publish. The price of the volume to subscribers will be 10s. ; 
and as I only ask you to take fifty copies, you perceive— 

Lord B. (indignantly). Yes, sir, I do perceive, that you are most 
confoundedly impudent! And pray, what may this book be, for which 
you make so audacious a demand ? 

Poet. It is a poem. 

Lord B. Indeed! a Poem! Be so good as to tell me, if you can, 
what is the use of a poem ? 

Poet. That 1 will tell you, Lord Brummagem, when you have told 
me the use of turning the ocean into a fresh-water lake ! 

[ All laugh. 

Maj. War. (To the Poet) By Jupiter, my man, fairly put! There's 
my card; call on me to-morrow, and I'll see if J can’t patronize you, 
since my brother seems to decline the honour. 

Poet. Most generous sir! May your shadow increase! May your 
years be like those of Adam, and the sun shine on them all! And 
may your name be handed down to far generations in the grateful 
minstrel’s songs ! 

Major W. (A very pretty compliment.) I believe you do not 
confine your lucubrations always to the limits of metre? I think I 
have seen several prose essays from your pen ? 

Poet. You honour me by the recollection. 

Major W. Well, my good fellow, another time don’t praise the 
ancient British army at the expense of the modern; and don’t insist 
that archers are of greater efficiency in the field than artillery-men. 

Capt. H. And don’t abuse, in the newspapers, a body of men, and 
their peculiar laws, of whom and of which you practically know nothing. 
“« Let the cobbler stick to his last ;” and military uses and abuses come 
not within your province, believe me, sir, to discuss. 

Lord B. And heark’e! in your next satire don’t satirize me ! 

Poet. Gentlemen, good morning! Major Warley, I return your 
card, for I cannot consent to be patronized at the expense of my 
independence ; besides, the heaven-taught mind ill brooks human 
schooling ! 

[ Exit. 

Lord B. T-u-u-i-sh !—P-u-g-h! 

Major W. A pretty sort of independent gentleman, that! I 
should honour him for his sentiments, if I believed them sincere; but 
I know a great deal more of him, and of them too, than he would 
choose to have exposed. Nevertheless, Richard, the poor devil wants 


bread, and you did wrong to treat him so cavalierly. He's a clever 
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fellow,—wants a patron and a friend,— and you would do well to recol- 
lect, that the pen is a two-edged sword, which cuts either side, as 
urged by necessity. 

Lord B. What do I care? The man can’t make me out worse 
than some of the papers have done, and that’s a comfort ! 

[Enter Servant, and announces Mr. Bother.) 

Lord B. (aside to Serv.) Itold you, sir, never again to admit this 
fellow ; you and he are in league, I suspect, to plague me. 

[Enter Bother, when several gentlemen rise, bow, and exeunt.| 

Lord B. (aloud to Serv.) Tell Terry, that Scamper must be at the 
door precisely at four o'clock ; my business admits of no delay. [Exit 
Servant. |—Mr. Bother, good morning! to what am I indebted for the 
honour of this visit ? 

Both. My good lord, if you’ll be but kind enough to tax your fine 
memory with a slight retrospect of my little affairs— 

Lord B. Excuse me, Mr. Bother, for remarking, that I’ve too 
many little affairs, from all the little people in the kingdom, on my 
hands, to permit me to recollect yours particularly. 

Both. Very likely ;—most likely ;—of course ;—but mine being, 
as one may say, peculiar, 1 fancied—besides, I’ve sent your lordship, 
since I had last the honour of a personal conference, nearly a dozen 
letters about them. 

Lord B. Indeed! O! QO! then, (yawns) that accounts for my 
being a little oblivious regarding your ‘little affairs.” I’ve ordered my 
servants never to bring me any thing in the shape of a petition. 

Both. (aside) Insolent aristocrat !—did mortal ever hear the like 
of that? (Aloud) My dear lord, it may possibly be as you say; in 
fact, I incline to believe that your servants intercepted my letters, 
since you never answered one of those pressing applications,—a cir- 
cumstance incompatible with your well-known urbanity. However, it 
matters not, since I'm able to call upon you this morning,—a thing, by 
the way, which after all I was nearly prevented doing: I'll tell your 
lordship how it was— 

Lord B. (aside to Major W.) A confirmed, intolerable bore ! 

Major W. (aside to Lord B.) Hush, Richard! pr’ythee be civil to 
the man; for he has it in his power to injure you in many ways. I 
know his temper, and so ought you by this time; and I know that if, 
like a dog, he licks the hand of him who feeds him, like a donkey 
he'll prove restive and troublesome enough to him who opposes his 
fancies and wishes. 

Lord B. I’m aware of that also, Alfred; but this man has been 
everlastingly worrying me, about places and pensions, for the last two 
years, till I dread the sight of him as much as a rabid hound does that 
of water. (Aloud to Bother, who has been speaking all this while)— 
Pardon me, Mr. Bother ; some business with my brother :—what were 
you saying ?—may I trouble you to repeat it ? 

Both. By all means, my lord; I was only just calling your lord- 
ship's attention to my affairs, by a slight mention of some circumstances, 
and a recapitulation of others ;—but I can easily go over the ground 
again. 

Lord B. Ono! no! no! for heaven’s sake, do no such thing; but 
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come to the point at once, if you please ;—circumlocution ill suits a 
man of business. 

Both. Well, now, that is strange! for when I was a boy, my lord, I 
was told, that one of the “ Jocutions” was necessary to be learned, if a 
man would cut any figure in the world. 

Lord B. (aside) And a pretty figure you cut, truly! 

Both. So they put me, that is, my grandmother and my uncle did, 
for I lost my parents very early, under a master, to learn— 

Major W. Elocution, Sir, you possibly mean ? 

Both. (Bowing to Major W.) The same, Sir, the very same; I'd 

really quite forgotten the name ;—elocution ;—I’m much obliged to 
you ! 
* Lord B. (Looking at his watch). Three minutes to four. You've 
not much time, Mr. Bother, to waste, in talking of aught, but the busi- 
ness which brought you hither; and let me entreat, for your own sake, 
that this be briefly and simply stated. 

Both. My Lord, you know my circumstances ;—I am poor ;--if I 
say undeservedly, I tax Providence, who has been pleased to ordain that 
I should become so; but I may say, that my poverty is my misfortune, 
not my fault. In short,—and your Lordship will do both my case and 
my motives justice,—I am here to sue, most humbly, for a pension of 
£300 per annum for my more than mother,—my dear, infirm, grand- 
mother ;—for the place of house- keeper, in one of the public offices, for 
my sister ;—for a place in the Customs, or elsewhere, for my nephew; 
and for some trifle, of a similar kind, for—for—( bowing )—your very 
humble, and devoted servant. 

Lord B. Your modesty, Mr. Bother, is too great; have you nothing 
further, besides these slight favours, to ask ? 

Both. Why,—thank your Lordship,—yes :—a—a—a—a—let me 
see:—(speaks aloud, but to himself, as considering)—there’s my 
second sister's youngest daughter; cousin Ned’s deaf and dumb boy; 
aunt Maggie’s blind girl: Jemmy Sullivan, also, wants a place of some 
kind, and he'd take it good-natured of me, if I’d put in a word for him. 

Lord B. I dare say he would, Mr. Bother, but -- 

Both. I—I—beg your pardon:—was I speaking aloud? if so, I 
know your kind heart can but approve of my thought, in favour of a 
friend. 

Lord B. Heark’e, Mr. Bother; and so my kind heart does: but 
permit me to ask, in the first place, what are your extraordinary merits, 
that you should thus, unblushingly, presume to prefer this host of 
requests to me? and, secondly, Sir, what’s become of your common 
sense, that you should suppose J have the power of granting what, I 
conscientiously believe, your very Sovereign has not ? 

Both. O my Lord, if you really possess not the power of patronage 
to an extent which you've taken special care the public should believe 
you do, I’ve only to crave your pardon for my error in rating you too 
highly. The meritorious and deserving, however, will be much disap- 
pointed. 

Lord B. If you rank yourself, Mr. Bother, with the latter sort of 
people, I wish to know, why you are deserving of my patronage, more 
than any mere stranger who might seek it without such a plea ? 
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Both. (With nonchalance). Why, my Lord, a man may well be 
considered deserving of some one, at least, of those favors, to obtain 
which, he has been dancing unwearied attendance upon you for above 
these two years. Think !—what a tax upon one’s time and temper! 

Major W. That has been your own pleasure, Mr. Bother; and 
your plea, on such a ground, is absurd. 

Both. (Fiercely) Well, Sir! I’ve a better: haven’t I been puffing 
off Lord Brummagem, in the papers, ever since the lath-and-plaster 
ministry came in? Haven't J been saying, that he is one of the posts 
that support the House ? 

Lord B. Thank you, Mr. Bother; ’tis to you, then, that I stand 
indebted for that elegant and expressive metonymy ? 

Both. (Complacently). Certainly, my Lord, ‘[ first said so: yes ! 
I’ve the merit, at least, of that original idea. 

Lord B. And the merit, too, my good friend, of making me, by 
such originality, the butt of the nation. The other party, I can tell 
you, finding your dubious compliment ready coined to their hands, have 
made abundant use of it ; and I have not even escaped the satire of my 
own. 

Both. Was ever poor wretch so unlucky as 1? You, however, my 
Lord, will exonerate me from any design of double entendre ; and, 
again, be pleased to consider this contre-temps my misfortune, not my 
fault. And now, touching my grandmother’s pension, my sister's 
situation, my nephew’s place, aunt Maggie—myself— 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. My Lord, your horse is at the door. [ Exit. 

Lord B. Mr. Bother, have you seen a newspaper this morning ? 

Both. Only the Morning Chronicle. 

Lord B. ‘Then I advise - you to read all you can lay hold of,—the 
Times, the Post, the Herald, the Sun, the St. James’s Chronicle, 
the Examiner, the Courier, and the Dispatch ; the Globe, the Standard, 
Bull, and the Record ; the Atlas, and Spectator. 

Both. (Aghast). Why, my Lord, you surely a’nt “turned out ?” 

Lord B. Not exactly, yet; but, of my own accord, I’m going to 
turn myself out, and instantly too. 

Both. Indeed! then I must seek another patron. 

Lord B. As you please, Sir. 

Both. (Hurrying off). Good morning, Major Warley! Good 
morning, Lord Brummagem! I would not keep you from. your ride, 
for the world! Another patron !— yes! Mr. Mac Mischief, I believe! 

Major W. Why, Richard! I’m astonished ; you never told me you 
were “ out /”’ [ Exit. 

Lord B. Ha! ha! ha! ha! Nor shall I be, until I’ve mounted 
Scamper! I’m sorry I've taken you in; but I meant to give that time- 
serving idiot a precious fright.—Allons ! [They go out. 
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MRS. NORTON AND THE “BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW.” 


Tue editor of a work, the principal portion of which is devoted—or 
supposed to be devoted—to foreign matters, should himself have resided 
amongst foreign people, in order to have attained an adequate idea of 
continental manners, literature, customs, and peculiarities. But we will 
answer for it, that the editor of the “ British and Foreign Review” has 
sojourned but little with our gay and gallant neighbours the French ; for 
had he only passed one short winter in Paris, he would have acquired a 
sufficiency of politesse, or at least good taste, to have urged him not to 
admit into the pages of his magazine so coarse and unmanly an attack 
upon a woman, as that which is covertly made in an article purporting 
to have for its subject the ‘‘ Custody of Infants’ Bill.” Mrs, Norton is 
an amiable—a persecuted—and an eminently talented lady ; and that she 
is not a weak one, the author of the aforesaid article has too well per- 
ceived; for if he hit hard, he was most roughly handled in the contest. 
Mrs. Norton, for vile party purposes, was made the subject of a most 
“ delicate investigation” some time ago by her husband, who, to suit 
certain aims, and pander to the ambitious designs of a party, did not 
hesitate to commence a series of persecutions against his injured wife, 
which, fortunately, for example and for the country, terminated in his 
total defeat—his eternal disgrace—and in the full acquittal of one 
of whom he was unworthy. 

Is it possible, would the uninitiated in the evil ways of courtiers and 
the great, say—is it possible that human infamy can be carried to such 
an extent—that a man, occupying a magisterial post, where his own 
conduct ought to be so especially circumspect, could gratuitously accuse 
his wife—the mother of his children—his partner for many years— 
a woman, in fine, who ought to have been his pride as she was his 
honour—of the highest of moral and social breaches? Is it possible, 
will exclaim the foreigner, who has been taught to look upon an English- 
man as the representative of honour itself, that a man can be found to 
break all his dearest and tenderest ties—to sever the bonds of love and 
affection—to overstep the boundaries of duty—to destroy the barriers 
of justice— —and to seek to ruin the fair fame of his wife, because the 
establishment of his point is likely to produce political changes con- 
genial to his own tastes, and calculated to forward his own views ? 
What must be our reply? That it is possible—that it is probable—nay, 
that it has been done—and that the attempt, as we before stated, ended 
in defeat and disgrace. 

Having thus put forth all his strength, concentrated all his means, 
and called into action all his energies to envelop a lovely and talented 
woman in disgrace—having essayed to rob her of that fair fame which 
is a more precious ornament to the female sex than all the wealth the 
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mines of Golconda could produce for her adornment—and having out- 
raged every tie which common decency, shame, and affection ought to 
have imposed upon him, it would be natural to suppose that Mr. Norton’s 
merciless persecutions of his wife would have ceased when a jury of his 
countrymen proclaimed her innocence to the world. But no:—he 
deprives her of her children—of those endearing beings whose smiles 
his heart could not value, but whose tenderness in the hour of afflic- 
tion and sorrow would have been to the injured mother as welcome as 
the drop of water to the famishing traveller on the desarts of Saara— 
he deprives her of that means of consolation which, like the parent of 
the Gracchi, she preferred ten thousand times to all the treasures of the 
universe. Cruelty, the most wanton, the most unmitigated, was thus 
superadded to insult, injury, and persecution. Had it been the inten- 
tion of that hard-hearted man to drive his suffering wife as a wretched 
suicide into the presence of her Maker, he could not have set about his 
purpose, with a more savage and dogged spirit of determination and 
perseverance. 

But his endeavours to crush one, whose magnanimity and natural 
loftiness of mind alone sustained her courage in the dark hours of trial, 
did not rest here. He failed to cover her with disgrace by direct means 
in a court of justice: he thought it possible to work his ends by covert 
imputations, hints, and inferences. He published his domestic affairs in 
the journals of the day; he paid large sums to advertise his separation 
from his wife, and his determination not to liquidate her liabilities. He 
knew the malicious and evil disposition of the world; he knew the con- 
struction that was certain to be put upon his proceedings; he knew that 
the public is generally prone to side with the husband against the wife, 
because in the generality of cases, where such extraordinary proceedings 
have been adopted, the husband has had just grounds for his mode of 
acting : the impression which Mr. Norton knew his conduct would make 
upon the world was one anything but favourable to the lady whose 
honour was thus grossly assailed. This portion of his disgraceful system 
of persecution was the least pardonable of all; nor could such extreme 
measures have been justified in a liberal and manly opinion, even had 
Mr. Norton real reason to complain of the infidelity of his wife. 

And then Mr. Norton dares to talk of the “ intention of his wife to 
ruin him by her extravagance, and drive him out of the country.” We 
scarcely thought that, in reference to a woman, a man could be found 
with a heart so black as to suffer him to propagate so foul a falsehood. 
Mrs. Norton is now separated from her husband ; and, in respect to him- 
self, it can matter but little to her whether he reside in London or at 
the Antipodes, since the nature of the gulf which already divides them 
is such, that neither can ever pass it to join the other. Ifa man be 
separated from one with whom he cannot continue to reside, what 
matters it whether the smallest rivulet, or the largest river, the 
Thames, or the English Channel, form the bar which severs them from 
each other? The moral barrier between Mr. Norton and his injured 
wife is a safer boundary than the wall of China itself. 

But with regard to maternal feelings, this is not the case; and even 
though she cannot see them, yet the fond mother’s heart must derive a 
gleam—however faint—of consolation from the idea that she is in the 
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vicinity of her children, that she inhabits the same city, that she 
almost breathes the same atmosphere as they! Delusive as such com- 
fort may be, it nevertheless is estimated as comfort: our ideas of hap- 
piness and misery are principally the offspring of our own imaginations; 
and, as we ourselves rule pre-eminent and paramount in the realms of 
ideality, we have an uncontrolable and uncontrolled right to fashion 
fabrics suitable to our tastes, and see beauty, or feel pleasure, in that 
which is only imaginary. This Pyrrhonian species of consolation, then, 
is enjoyed by the mother when in the neighbourhood of her children ; 
and, therefore, as it is probable that if Mr. Norton “ were driven abroad” 
by the extravagances of his wife, he would take his children with him, 
or remove them afar from the English metropolis, it cannot be Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s aim to deprive herself of her almost only existing pleasure, by 
compelling her husband to quit the kingdom, 

While this tool of party spirit and political rancour is probably 
gloating over the ruins of his domestic comfort and peace; while all 
upright and honourable men look upon him as the ridiculous and 
misled panderer to the vile tastes of his vindictive employers ; and while 
the unfortunate victim of his turpitude is left to enjoy a momentary 
peace, after the annoyances lately caused her by the circumstances before 
alluded to, an unprovoked, gratuitous, and undeserved attack, of the 
most serious nature, against this persecuted lady, appears in the pages 
of a periodical once thought respectable. Never did a more shameless 
and unmanly aggression to a woman appear in print within the memories 
of the present generation. ‘There was ample scope for the indulgence 
of the author’s rancour against the “ Custody of Infants’ Bill,” without 
his having recourse to the vile and base means of implicating Mrs. Nor- 
ton in the matter. ‘Truly the logic of the individual who penned the 
offensive article, is scarcely better than his taste; and, in many of his 
solemnly-advanced inferences, he is wretchedly at fault. 

Because Mr. Talfourd, in common with a host of fashionable and 
literary gentlemen and ladies, enjoys the acquaintance and friendship of 
Mrs. Norton; because Mr. Talfourd introduces a bill into the House of 
Commons which bears upon a particular case in which Mrs. Norton is 
one of the thousands interested ; because a pamphlet is published, the 
language of which seems to correspond here and there with what 
Mr. Talfourd observed in the House ; and because an article relative to 
the Wrongs of Women, by an anonymous writer, appears in one of the 
monthly periodicals, which article the publishers, of course, puff off to 
the utmost of their abilities, in conformity with the prevalent custom of 
the age,—the learned writer in the “ British and Foreign Review,” by 
connecting all these circumstances together, very wisely infers, first, 
that Mr. Talfourd’s bill was brought into the House expressly to serve 
Mrs. Norton; secondly, that Mrs. Norton wrote, and Mr. Talfourd 
corrected, the aforesaid pamphlet; and, thirdly, that Mrs. Norton must 
be the authoress of the “‘ Outline of the Wrongs of Women.” From the 
most feeble coincidences, the most important results are drawn. Our 
only wonder is, that the sapient scribe in the “British and Foreign 
Review” did not see that Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s “ Copyright Bill’? was 
intended to serve Mrs. Norton also, in reference to the numerous works 
with which she has embellished the literature of her country. 
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It is not our purpose to enter into the various charges, and notice the 
numberless allusions made by the discourteous writer in the “ British 
and Foreign Review,” with reference to Mrs. Norton. That lady has 
full well rebutted all the accusations of the author of the offensive 
article ; and in a letter, as remarkable for the beauty of its composition, 
as for the point of its defence, that talented lady has admirably illus- 
trated the words of Sir William Draper to Junius, “ Cease, viper, for 
thou bitest against a file!” 

We have merely been led to make these observations, because we 
cannot tamely and silently witness the disgraceful attacks which are too 
frequently made by certain party prints upon a lady, whose misfortunes 
have arisen from the brutality of an unworthy husband. ‘The nature of 
the subject has compelled us to be severe in our animadversions upon 
that man’s line of conduct towards a wife, who, even if she were criminal, 
has been driven to the wrong path by the detestable behaviour of him 
who ought to have cherished and been proud of her. But, as she has 
passed through a painful and terrible ordeal without injury to herself, or 
to her reputation,—an ordeal, a test, to which her husband forced her to 
submit herself; and, as a jury of her countrymen has, as we before 
observed, proclaimed her innocence in the most unequivocal manner, 
she ought no longer to be exposed to the vile calumnies and aspersions 
of a vitiated portion of the press. 

We cannot do otherwise than suppose that Mr. Norton could only 
have brought the action before alluded to against Lord Melbourne, for 
one of two purposes :— 

1. To submit his wife’s conduct to a trial by competent judges, and 
to act according to the event ; so that, if she were found guilty of infi- 
delity to his bed, he might possess a groundwork whereon to raise the 
fabric of an argument necessary to obtain a divorce; and if she were 
declared innocent, to make all the reparation that lay in his power to 
her whom he had thus placed in so unpleasant a predicament. 

2. Or to have an opportunity of accusing the prime minister of the 
seduction of his wife, and thus endeavour to extort a large sum of money, 
in the shape of damages, from that nobleman, or place him in such a 
dilemma, as to compel him to resign his exalted position, and make way 
for those who would not have failed to load Mr. Norton with honors 
and rewards as the meet wages of his iniquity. 

That the first proposition does not embrace Mr. Norton’s views in 
bringing that memorable action against Lord Melbourne, his subsequent 
conduct to his wife has too palpably shown ; and, that the second com- 
prises his real motives, is an assertion borne out by more circumstances 
than one. The very crisis at which the accusation was made, speaks 
volumes against the integrity of Mr. Norton in the lamentable affair. 

In dismissing the painful subject, let us observe, that the author of 
the article entitled “ Custody of Infants’ Bill” in the “ British and 
Foreign Review,” is evidently instigated by some rancorous feeling, or 
urged on by some secret enemy —perhaps the husband himself, a cir- 
cumstance far from improbable—of the Honorable Mrs. Norton, to 
endeavour to throw fresh aspersions upon her character, and again drag 
forth the domestic affairs of her family to public view. We only hope 
that the nervous and proper reply which the injured lady deigned to 
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give the writer of the calumny, will work that effect which it could not 
fail to produce upon any mind in which the slightest spark of honor and 
good feeling is to be found. 


































£. 8. D.! 
BY T. DIBDIN. 


I'L sing of a subject, whate’er it may be,— 
I’ll bet two to one you'll imagine it three— 
Tria juncta in uno—and thus I commence. 
My subject’s a sovereign, as well as a crown, 
Mix’d up with a copper, which some call a brown ; 
"Twill compass whatever good money can do, 


f 
: For it makes the mayor go, and the alderman too,— 
; In short it is Pounds! Shillings! and Pence! 


You classical scholars, in fine Latin lore, 

Unpossessed of my subject, its absence deplore, 
For ’twill buy reputation, and knowledge, and sense : 

School ologies are but taught ologies all ; 

And graphics so graphic, which come at a call, 

With prosody } yield to the syntax I teach 

In my nice pocket grammar with three parts of speech, 
Included in Pounds ! Shillings! and Pence! 
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You may talk of fine ladies and all the dear charms 

Of their forms, and their eyes, and their lips, and their arms, 
Which I mention disclaiming all thought of offence : 

Good and wise are but adjective es—neither poor elf, 

Without substantive money, can stand by itself ; 

While modesty yields, in pursuit of a lass, 

To the luckier lad who is arm’d with most brass, 
And can sport his Pounds! Shillings! and Pence ! 


Your pert politician your suffrage obtains 

By a very long tongue and a very few brains, 
Without, as a patriot, one single pretence : 

He raves of the National Debt and disgrace, 

And place-men would hang, till he gets into place : 

Whig, Tory, Conservative—what’s in a name 

Or this side or that, while the end is the same, 
To ne? the Pounds! Shillings ! and Pence! 











Since money ’s a lever to lift sea and land, 

If we had but pon on which we might stand,— 
As the Grecian of yore wished with very good sense, 

May every kind heart raise as ample a share 

As will make himself happy, his friends, and the fair ; 

Yet may wealth never teach him the poor to forsake— 

Then, count as he will, there can be no mistake 
Amongst his last Pounds! Shillings! and Pence ! 
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AU PEUPLE ANGLAIS. 


GRAND Peuple, honneur a toi! Quand par ta voix puissante 

Soult était proclamé le lion des combats: 

Lorsque dans la ville opulente 

i La foule accourait sur ses pas; 

Ton respect pour sa vieille gloire, 

Ces hourrahs d'un peuple en émoi f 

Pour lui valaient une victoire ; : 
Grand peuple, honneur a toi! 








C’est ’homme encore debout de ce temps héroique, 
Ou seule, au ban des Rois qu'elle osait défier, 

La France, jeune République 

Luttait contre le monde entier ; 

C’est l’un de ces foudres de guerre 

Qui, devant eux, semaient l'effroi, 

Que féte aujourd'hui Angleterre ! 

Grand peuple, honneur a toi ! 











C'est de Napoléon, l’habile capitaine ; 
C'est celui qu'il langait contre tes légions, 
Qu’au sacre de ta jeune Reine 
Tu poursuis d'acclamations! 
Jamais plus brillante couronne 
Ne posa sur un front de Roi! 
Honneur au peuple qui la donne! 
Grand peuple, honneur a toi! 





De ton pays, un jour je dirai les prodiges ; 
Ton sol, comme les mers, franchi par la vapeur ; 
Dans tes mille ports les vestiges 
De ta force et de ta grandeur ; 
Dans tes villes cette opulence, 
Que le travail méne aprés soi; 
Partout du pain pour lindigence ; 
Grand peuple, honneur a toi ! 


BE Sapa PRE Se 


J'ai visité tes docks, ces entrepdts du monde 
Ou tous les pavillons flottent en sureté ; 
Ta cité, ruche que feconde 
Le soleil de la liberté ; 
J'ai vu ton culte a la patrie; ' 
Ton obéissance 4 la loi; 
Ton commerce ; ton industrie ; 
Grand peuple, honneur a toi! 





Adieu! trois fois adieu, terre hospitaliére ! 
Je pars; le cceur rempli de ton grand souvenir, 
J‘addresse au ciel cette priére ; 
A nos deux pays l'avenir ! 
De l'Angleterre et de la France 
Que l'intérét et la bonne foi 
Rivent a jamais l'alliance ! 
Grand peuple, honneur a toi! 


Ve ore 


A, NAUDET. 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Aide-de-Camp du Maréchal Soult. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Honour to thee, great people ! by whose potent voice 
Soult was proclaimed the lion of the fight. 
Through thy great city crowds repaired, 
Eager his pathway to surround ; 
Thy homage to his fame deciared, 
By shouts that thrilled with deafening sound, 
To him as sweet as victory : 
Great people, honour to thee ! 


This man, still standing out from that heroic time, 
When, singly, France defied a host of kings ; 
And, though a young Republic, fought 
Against a world ;—whose arm arose, 
And, like a thunderbolt, was fraught 
With consternation to her foes,— 
Doth England joy this day to see : 
Great people, honour to thee! 


The Captain of Napoleon, charged by him to burl 
Defiance at thy formidable ranks: 
Whon, at th’ anointing of thy Queen, 
Thy rapt’rous acclamations cheered ! 
A crown of more resplendent sheen 
Never o'er regal brow appeared. 
To them who gave it, honour be! 
Great people, honour to thee! 


One day, of thy great nation, I shall wonders tell ; 
Thy soil, not less than seas, by steam controlled, 
Throughout thy thousand ports are traced 
Thy power and thy magnificence ; 
Thy towns with opulence are graced, 
Rewarding toil with competence. 
Nor starve the sons of poverty : 
Great people, honour to thee! 


I've seen thy docks,—those great store-houses of the world! 
Where colours of all nations safely float. 
Thy city—made a teeming hive 
By Liberty's productive sun ; 
Thy patriotic zeal alive ; 
Thy laws obeyed by every one: 
Thy commerce and thy industry ! 
Great people, honour to thee! 


Adieu, thou hospitable land! thrice, thrice adieu! 
I leave, heart-filled with tokens great of thee! 
To heaven I offer up my prayer, 
That France and England, from this day, 
By interest and good faith, may share 
A bond, cemented by their sway, 
And evermore united be ! 
Great people, honour to thee ! 


Ropert Sty.es. 
27th August, 1838. 
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RYALL’S PORTRAITS 
OF EMINENT CONSERVATIVE STATESMEN.* 


WE have now before us nine Parts of this most magnificent publication, 
which, when complete, will be the finest series of engravings ever 
offered to the notice of the public. To the vastness of the idea ample 
justice has been done by the execution; the magnitude of the plan is 
only equalled by the manner in which it has been put into force. Asa 
national and standard work, these Portraits, even when years shall have 
passed over our heads, and introduced their varied and great improve- 
ments to this as to every other art, will be considered as the most 
perfect and splendid specimens of engraving ever accomplished in this 
or any other country. Independently of the letter-press, which sig- 
nalizes their great, or good, or noble actions, their talents or their 
achievements,—independently of the most elaborate histories, in the 
pages of which their undying names .will be found,—the eminent 
conservative statesmen, whose portraits are preserved in this collection, 
will be thereby handed down to the latest posterity ; and whatever may 
be the political sentiments and creeds of individuals or parties, these 
illustrious senators must ever be held in the highest esteem ; for, if 
they be not right, they are at least conscientious. To decide between 
the claims of the Tory, the Whig, the Liberal, and the Republican to 
public attention and belief, is as yet impossible; that which appears to 
be the most just and popular system may, perhaps, prove the least 
applicable to the present state of society: ancient usages must change 
and yield to new wants, to new interests, and to the powers of intel- 
ligence ; and then, again, those who would seek for variation and 
improvement too hastily and too unadvisedly, are as destructive to 
popular welfare as they whose opinions advocate either a retrograde 
movement towards the tyranny of the past, or who altogether refuse to 
listen to any kind of suggestion relative to improvement and rational 
reform. 

There is much that sounds very fine in theory, and that wears a 
smiling appearance, so long as it is a matter of mere speculation; but 
when reduced to practice, how vitiated, how improper, and how in- 
efficient are those principles which were at first deemed infallible ! 
Hence arises an aversion to any important change, and a preference for 
those systems which, if far from complete, have at least been tried and 
esteemed by our forefathers. We know that we are all equal,—that 
talents and virtue should be the only nobility,—that the pageantry, the 
ostentation, the pomp of courts and regal palaces is a mockery of the 
human understanding,—that an extension of the privilege of the poor 
is as much an undoubted right as the privilege of the people to choose 
their own governors. But is not that pomp necessary in these times ? 


* Published in Parts, small and imperial folio. A Part appears every alternate 
month, containing three Portraits and twelve pages of letter-press. 3, Euston- 
square ; Fraser, Regent-street ; and Moon, Threadneedle-street. 
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Are the people, as a mass—as a whole, sufficiently advanced on the 
road of civilisation to be released from those leading-strings which their 
late incapacity and inefficiency obliged their rulers to impose upon 
them ?—and would not an increase of abuse follow, as a necessary 
consequence, an increase of power? These are grave considerations, 
suggested by the nature of the work we are about to notice ; especially 
as we must candidly avow that conservatism is merely the prudential 
reasoning of men who fear lest important change might engender com- 
mensurate disasters; and therefore, as we before said, whatever be our 
principles and opinions, we must revere and respect the votaries of 
conservatism, inasmuch as they are conscientious, though cautious, in 
what they advocate. 

We have before stated, that as specimens of the art of engraving, 
‘«‘ Ryall’s Portraits” are the most splendid, either as a whole or taken 
individually, that ever have yet been offered to the attention of the 
public. Before we proceed to notice the letter- press, which is, of 
course, devoted to concise biographical memoirs of the various subjects 
of the collection, we shall present the reader with a category of the 
several illustrious statesmen whose countenances shed light upon the 


nine first numbers of this magnificent work. 


I. 


II. 


ill. 


iV. 
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VIL. 
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We are informed by the Preface, that the design of the publication is 
‘to afford the Conservatives of the United Kingdom an opportunity of 
purchasing an interesting record of those statesmen who have rendered 
themselves eminent by their resolute support of our constitution, and 
who may yet, by the blessing of God, be destined to rescue our ancient 
institutions, ecclesiastical and civil, from the many dangers which at 
present encompass them.” It is scarcely necessary to observe to our 
readers, that the most encouraging assurances of support immediately 
followed the announcement of the prospectus which published the in- 
tended nature of the work. ‘The Preface observes (and we should be 
inclined to concur with the remark), that there were good grounds for 
believing that the work would be a most welcome one in the provinces. 
That those who reside in the country, and whose avocations prevent 
them from passing any considerable length of time in town, should be 
pleased to contemplate “the real outline of those features, for which 
they have hitherto been, perhaps, obliged to substitute the delusive 
conceptions of their own imaginations,” was naturally to be supposed ; 
and it appears that the anticipations of the publishers and proprietors of 
the work have experienced a success that has even exceeded their own 
most sanguine hopes. This, again, is to be attributed to the popularity 
of the subject, and to the spirit and liberality in which the publication 
was “got up,”—to use a technical phrase which none of our readers 
can fail to comprehend. 

The biographical memoirs are written, of course, in a strictly con- 
servative spirit, but with perspicuity and taste. The language is good, 
and peculiarly well adapted for concise biography; the author's own 
comments and remarks are judiciously and carefully introduced. Not- 
withstanding the importance of the work, the text is unassuming in its 
style, and devoid of all those pretensions which not unfrequently sully 
the pages of books that are destined to be regarded as authorities. 
Thus, independently of possessing a complete gallery of beautiful en- 
gravings, the purchasers of “ Ryall’s Portraits” will acquire a select 
cabinet library of the lives of eminent statesmen, to which every reference 
will be attended with safety and satisfaction. 

The following extracts from the notices of the lives of some of the 
subjects of the “ Portraits” will not only illustrate the truth of the 
above observations, but also interest the reader. Our first paragraph 
is taken from the memoir of Lord Lyndhurst. 

“ Lord Lyndhurst is one of the few great lawyers who have become 
equally distinguished as statesmen. ‘There is indeed a flexibility in his 
mind and manners which enables him to divest himself of every thing 
technical. His eloquence influences the minds of mankind in general, 
as powerfully as those of senators or juries. Eminent as was his suc- 
cess in the House of Commons, it is in the Upper House (to which 
his dignified and polished style of speaking is peculiarly adapted) that 
he has attained the appellation of a great orator. His speeches on the 
leading questions of the day will always be ranked amongst our most 
valuable oratorical monuments. Those on the Reform Bill, the Local 
Courts Bill, the English Corporation Bill, and, although less generally 
known, that on the Bill for the Abolition of the Punishment of Death 
for Forgery, are pre-eminently beautiful. We have good reasons for 
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asserting, that all these addresses were followed by very unusual but 
very flattering results: they not only won and confirmed neutrals, but 
they converted opponents. 

“Lord Lyndhurst’s style of speaking is, indeed, wonderfully per- 
suasive ; but persuasive, not from highly-wrought appeals solely directed 
to the imagination, or to the passions, but from a scheme of argumenta- 
tion, solid, yet subtle, which is calmly but adroitly addressed to the 
reason as well as to the feelings. The order of his ideas is at the 
same time close and lucid. As he never wanders, he is easily followed. 
The severity of his style is always relieved by the softness of his man- 
ner. His conclusions seem incontrovertible. In the establishment of 
his proposition, Lord Lyndhurst, being an admirable mathematician, 
prefers, where the subject admits of a choice, the geometrical to the 
logical process of deduction. His former victories at the bar may, in 
a great measure, be attributed to the facility with which he brought his 
scientific skill to bear upon questions susceptible of its application. 
His.lordship is, moreover, uniformly cold and self-possessed, and per- 
forms the most extraordinary intellectual labours apparently without the 
slightest effort.” 

The following concise remarks upon the abilities of Lord Wharncliffe 
are strictly correct :— 

“‘ Lord Wharncliffe is remarkable for his general intelligence ;and 
habits of business. His style of speaking is manly, impressive, and 
convincing. Ina debate, his lordship appears to rely rather upon the 
suggestions of a sound judgment (which suggestions, however, are 
always conveyed in correct, clear, and even elegant language) than 
upon the charms of loftier oratory. Having made our system of 
criminal jurisprudence his particular study, as a chairman of Quarter 
Sessions he is perhaps unequalled. His lordship’ s well-merited reputa- 
tion for unimpeachable integrity and extensive acquirements has, in 
fact, subjected him to so many demands for judicial and senatorial 
exertions, that few peers can be named who have served their country 
more generally, more willingly, or more efficiently, than Lord Wharn- 


cliffe.” 


The following paragraph relative to Lord Sidmouth (Mr, Addington) 
will be perused with interest :— 

“ The principles of Lord Sidmouth, as a statesman, were and are 
pre- eminently conservative. The leading features of his administration, 
commencing in the perilous year 1801, were an endeavour to efface the 
angry tone and attitude adopted towards France, a struggle to maintain 
peace, an economical application of the public resources, and the or- 
ganization and establishment of a large body of militia and volunteers 
throughout the country. Lord Sidmouth was also the honest guardian 
of the interests of our Established Church and its ministers. On this 
point he always felt strongly, being convinced (to use his own words) 
‘that unless the clergy were secured from pecuniary wants and diffi- 
culties, something would still be wanting to our happiness, our honour, 
and our security.’ During the long series of years in which he held 
office, Lord Sidmouth was the uncompromising champion of the British 
constitution. His great object appears to have been, to promote his 
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country’s moral and political welfare, and to control and direct its 
moral and political force. Lord Sidmouth’s moderate but intrepid 
conduct at several momentous periods of our history, when a malignant 
spirit of disaffection, amounting in some instances to rebellion, had 
derived strength from national calamity, might in truth afford to the 
statesmen of the present day such a beacon-light as would enable them 
to hold the vessel of the state in a safe and steady course, despite the 
breakers of agitation, and the sunken but dangerous rocks of infidelity 
and republicanism.” 


Every impartial man, be he Whig, Tory, or Radical must acknow- 
ledge the truth of some of the ensuing observations relative to Sir 
Robert Peel :— 

* As a public speaker, Sir Robert Peel would have taken and main- 
tained a very high place, had he lived in either of the last eras of 
English eloquence,—that of Chatham and Burke; or that of Pitt, Fox, 
and Sheridan. In our own day he stands alone,—at least in the House 
of Commons. He is not merely the best orator in that house; he is 
the only speaker who may justly claim that title. That assembly may 
boast of many excellent debaters, and of some few who possess first-rate 
powers in many individual particulars; but with the exception of Sir 
Robert Peel, there is no one who combines, in one consistent whole, 
the various qualities and attributes which are indispensable to the 
character of a true orator. He is equally powerful in appeal or in 
reply,—in attack or in defence,—in urging or in deprecating,—in 
pleading or in commanding. His oratory is equally distinguished in 
matter as in style,—in language as in imagery,—in knowledge of the 
subject in hand as in skill and tact to apply that knowledge to the 
immediate purpose he has in view. And the physical and (so to speak) 
mechanical appliances by which he embodies and sets forth these rare 
powers are of a corresponding quality. In method and manner,—in 
voice and action,—and in that general union of personal qualities and 
attributes which is so important to the general effect of an orator on the 
minds of his hearers, Sir Robert Peel is, to say the least, unsurpassed 
by any of his living rivals. The result is precisely what might be 
expected ;—Sir Robert Peel is the most persuasive speaker of his day.” 


Speaking of the Bishop of Exeter, the biographer observes, that 
since the days of Pitt,—although the Bishop be not the orator of that 
school, but of which Lord Stanley is now the best representative,— 
there have been few speakers who could approach or rival him. 
Tierney may have been more witty, Canning more brilliant, Sir James 
Mackintosh more philosophical and historical, and Mr. Brougham more 
sarcastic ; but they have not excelled the Bishop in the style that con- 
vinces while it persuades; and, while unaffected, is the most effective 
that can be employed; to which may be added, that if a gentle tone of 
voice, an absence of gesticulation, and a demeanour of the most pleasing 
kind, can recommend any man, no one could dispute the claim of the 
Bishop of Exeter (to a title he would not claim) of being the first 
orator of the day.” 


We regret that our want of space compels us this month to be 
somewhat concise in our remarks upon, and our extracts from, that 
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which we before signalised as one of the most splendid standard works 
ever issued to the public. We shall, however, shortly return with 
renewed interest and pleasure to “ Ryall’s Portraits :” in the mean time 
we cannot conclude the present notice without laying the following 
paragraph relative to Lord Canterbury before our readers : — 

“ There were two features in the career of Lord Canterbury which 
not only distinguished him from, but placed him above, all preceding 
speakers. He commanded in so eminent a degree the respect of the 
House generally, and of his political opponents in particular, that, 
without the least compromise of principle on his part, the Whigs pro- 
posed him for the Speakership on two successive occasions, and agreed 
on several to elect him. This is without parallel: the other is equally 
so. ‘The activity of commercial enterprise, consequent upon the re- 
establishment of peace, led to a rush of private business in the House 
of Commons, with which, perhaps, no man living was so well qualified 
to cope as the subject of this memoir. The frauds that, but for his 
judicial acumen, would have been committed,—the confusion which, 
but for his energy, must have overwhelmed the proceedings of the 
legislature,—it would be alike difficult and unnecessary to estimate. 
Men of all parties,—those whose rights he protected, and even those 
whose designs he frustrated,—have acknowledged that the skill and 
learning manifested by him in the conduct of what is called the private 
business of the House, has never been approached by the most illustrious 
of his predecessors.” 


THE LEAF-FALL OF THE YEAR. 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF. 


I NEveER loved the fading, 
I still shrink from the dead ; 

1 woo'd the blythe and vernal, 
From the stern and sad I fled. 

But the young and gay have left me, 
To mate with the worn and sere ; 
And ‘tis this that makes me welcome 

The leaf-fall of the year! 


Hail! hail! declining autumn ! 
Like thine my pleasures die ; 
My summer hues have vanished, 
My winter-time draws nigh. 
I wander with heart blighted, 
Akin to all that’s drear ; 
And ‘tis this that makes me welcome 
The leaf-fall of the year! 


Love's sweet spring-time hath fleeted—- 
Hope’s promise-hours have flown ; 

My ev'ry joy has vanished, 
And left despair alone ! 

I’ve lived to mourn their falsehood, 
The treasured and the dear ; 

And ‘tis this that makes me welcome 
The leaf-fall of the year! 
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The Past. 


THE PAST. 


ERE chaos into order rose, 

And matter, from its dark repose 
Rous’d by the voice of God, 

Form’d sea and continent and isle ; 

And light and beauty, from His smile, 
Their glories spread abroad : 


Ere Time began his measured flight, 
The past appear’d in mystic light, 
A boundless, trackless sea : 
And man is lost in dread profound ;— 
For who that awful gulph can sound — 
A past Eternity ! 





The finite never was design’d 
To pass the boundary defined,— 
That causeless link to trace, 
Which binds all living worlds to Him, 
Before whose throne the Seraphim 
Low bow with wing-veil’d face ! 


But e’en the history of time 

Presents to man a height sublime 
To which he cannot soar ; 

Where wonders follow wonders, till 

The more he thinks, the myst’ry still 
Bewilders him the more ! 


The history of our world is fraught 

With subject deep for serious thought ; 
But our own lives present 

A scene which mem’ry can recall, 

Where truth is found, if found at all,— 
Our living monument ! 


On which inscribed our hopes and fears— 

Our struggles, sorrows, smiles, and tears, 
And failings truly drawn,— 

A lesson gives, which makes us wise, 

And trains us for those happier skies 
Where perfect light shall dawn ; 


Where the eternal present reigns, 

Nor sun e’er sets, nor moon e’er wanes, 
Nor heard or sigh or groan ;— 

Where Time nor Death can ever blight, 

But all shall dwell in love and light, 
And know as they are known! 


Rospert STyLes. 











MARY HAMEL, 
A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


In one of the most retired streets of Nuremberg, towards the middle 
of the sevententh century, resided the family of Madame Hamel. She 
had been left a widow at an early age, with a moderate competency ; 
and instead of mingling in the gay scenes of fashionable life, had, ever 
since the death of her husband, devoted herself almost exclusively to 
the education of her two daughters, Angiolina and Mary, and toa 
nephew who had been consigned as an orphan to her care. 

At the period when our tale commences, George Hamel had more 
than fulfilled the great promises his infantine years seemed to afford of 
future greatness. His attention had been entirely devoted to the study 
of medicine ; and at the age of five and twenty he was considered to be 
the most eminent physician in Nuremberg. His cousins were two of 
the most beautiful creatures that ever illumined this earthly sphere. 
Angiolina, the elder, was tall and stately—with dark blue eyes, light 
flaxen hair, and a clear complexion in which the white and red seemed 
to be struggling to decide which should obtain the conquest. Her bust 
was large and voluptuous—and her waist so thin, it appeared as if two 
hands could span it. She was a girl of a quick and fiery disposition, of 
strong passions, and endowed with even a masculine intellect. 

Her sister Mary was a perfect contrast to this picture. She was not 
above the middle height, her hair was dark as jet, her eyes large and 
black, and full of softness, and her figure modelled in the proportions of 
a Hebe. In temper she was mild, reserved in her manners, retiring in 
her disposition, and far more domestic in her habits than her beautiful 
sister. 

It had always been Madame Hamel’s hope that Angiolina and George 
would one day be joined together in the indissoluble bonds of matri- 
mony ; and to every appearance the inclinations of the young physician 
tended towards’ the same point. But Angiolina felt no other affec- 
tion for her cousin than that originated by relationship and intimacy ; 
whereas Mary indulged inthe secret and hopeless attachment she had 
formed for George Hamel. 

The house in which this family resided, belonged to Madame Hamel ; 
on one side of it was a large garden, separated from the street by a high 
wall; and at the end of the garden, a distance of about a hundred and 
twenty yards from the house—was a species of pavilion or cottage con- 
taining four or five rooms. With this pavilion there were two means of 
communication, either by the garden from the house, or by a wicket 
which opened into the street. 

At the death of her husband, Madame Hamel let this pavilion ; and 
a Captain Rosenthal, who commanded a company of infantry stationed 
in the town, was the occupier of it at the period which marks the com- 
mencement of our narrative. 

Angiolina was about nineteen years of age, when Captain Rosenthal 
first saw her; and a deep impression was made upon the heart of the 
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susceptible girl by the handsome appearance of the officer. This im- 
pression speedily yielded to the most sincere affection; and as Rosen- 
thal was a frequent visitor at the house, he soon perceived the effect he 
had produced upon the mind of Angiolina. Rosenthal was a dissipated 
hypocrite, who, under the mask of honourable intentions, had reduced 
many a lovely victim to disgrace, despair; and— often death! He 
spared no expense to gratify his desires ; and as his fortune was easy, he 
found ample means of fulfilling all his wishes. 

But if Angiolina were perfectly free from the slightest serious attach- 
ment to George, he was not the less independent of her caprice. In his 
capacity of medical adviser, he had been summoned to attend the only 
child of the Countess of Arnheim, a rich and lovely widow who resided 
at Nuremberg. Amelia d’Arnheim was about five or six and twenty 
when she first became acquainted with George Hamel. She possessed 
a fine and commanding figure, a lovely face, and the most fascinating 
manners. Her conversation was agreeable and lively, and as she had 
been educated in Paris, she had all the vivacity of a Frenchwoman. 
She was highly connected and proud of her noble descent : her uncle 
was President of the tribunal of Nuremberg; and other relatives occu- 
pied important places near the person‘of the sovereign. 

One of the most constant visitors at the house of the Countess of 
Arnheim, was Captain Rosenthal; and as George entertained the most 
ardent passion for the beautiful widow from the first moment of his 
acquaintance with her, he did not fail to view the frequent calls of the 
gallant officer with the eye of jealousy. Rumours had whispered, that 
if any one could make the countess change her resolutions, and accept 
the hand of a second husband, that man was Rosenthal; and scandal 
had even hinted that his intimacy with the countess was already based 
upon something more than common friendship. But of any thing to 
the prejudice of her character, George Hamel believed not a word: he 
imagined her to be too proud to be criminal, even if her inclinations 
were so deeply engaged in favour of Rosenthal. A variety of circum- 
stances, however, compelled him to retain the secret of his attachment 
within his own breast; and while Mary vainly deemed that he doated 
upon Angiolina, his hopes were all centered in the possibility of his 
being enabled to render himself agreeable to the Countess of Arnheim. 

It was therefore, with pleasure that George began to perceive, that 
the visits of Rosenthal to the countess’s house became less frequent ; 
and at length they ceased altogether, without any very evident cause. 
The captain, however, became more assiduous to the tender Angiolina ; 
and it was easy to perceive, that he was endeavouring to render himself 
as agreeable as he could to the too susceptible girl. He would pass 
hours alone with Angiolina in the garden; and as Madame Hamel re- 
garded him in the light of a particular friend, this increasing intimacy 
did not meet with any discouragement at her hands. As for George he 
was delighted to observe that his cousin’s society diverted the officer 
from paying his attentions any longer to the Countess of Arnheim ; and 
he did not interfere in their increasing and dangerous intimacy. 

One evening George was seated in his study, which was the first 
room on the right hand side of the gate-way of the house, and was pon- 
dering on his passion, when the noise of some of the turbulent students 
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of the town attracted his attention ; for he thought that their shouts were 
mingled with the screams of a female voice. He rushed out into the 
street, and perceived by the light of a dim lamp, half a dozen students 
in pursuit of a woman closely veiled, who was hastening along the gar- 
den wall before described, as if she had come from the direction in which 
the ‘pavilion was situate, and running rapidly towards the place where 
George Hamel stood. 

“The coarse unmanly villains—thiis to attack a defenceless female !” 
exclaimed George ; and as the fugitive at that moment came up to the 
door, he hastily invited her to seek protection in the house. ‘The offer 
was gladly accepted—the lady followed George into his study—and the 
students passed onwards withont attempting further molestation. 

In about an hour George Hamel conducted her, to whom he had 
thus given refuge, to her own home. 

On his return to his study, his mind was agitated with a thousand 
conflicting ideas and emotions. He paced up and down the room— 
muttered strange things to himself—and seemed a prey to the most 
extraordinary feelings. His face was pale, he appeared agitated and 
nervous—he resembled a man, who, having committed some crime, is 
in momentary dread of detection. 

He was areused from his painful situation by the entrance of Mary 
Hamel, who came to inform him that the supper was prepared. 

“| will wait upon you immediately,” said he, somewhat impatiently. 

“ Heavens! are you ill, George ?’ exclaimed the affectionate girl, 
gazing wistfully upon her cousin’s countenance. “ You are as pale as 
death—and your eyes roll as if you had seen a spirit.’ 

“ Mary—it is nothing—a sudden illness—leave me, dear cousin,” 
stammered George. 

“And your friend Harfeldt, who is engaged to sup with us?” said 
Mary. 

“ Ah! what has my aunt invited that rack-brained, mad-capped stu- 
dent again this evening ’’ demanded George. 

At this moment a loud knock at the study door interrupted the con- 
versation ; and Charles Harfeldt, the youth of whom they had been 
speaking, ‘entered the room. 

“Now, by my good name, I dare swear it was no other than Made- 
moiselle Mary Hamel w hom I, with some five or six other rovers, most 
ungallantly pursued along the wall, up the strect, just now,” exclaimed 
Harfeldt. 

“ Yes—yes—it was,” ejaculated George, in haste. 

“TIT! cried Mary, in the most unfeigned astonishment. 

“ Yes—do not contradict me, for the love of God! said George in a 
low and tremulous whisper to his cousin, as Harfeldt cast his eye over 
a book. 

‘In that case,” resumed Harfeldt, who had not caught the hasty 
whisper, “ I have to make ten thousand apologies. Indeed I fancied it 
must have been Mademoiselle Mary, so soon as I saw her take refuge 
in this house : but who would have thought of seeing her out at that 
time of night 7’ 

“She came from the pavilion, the door leading to the garden being 
locked,” said George, more hastily than before, while Mary held her 
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tongue in speechless astonishment. ‘Captain Rosenthal left us this 
morning—he has gone to the citadel of Valden with his company—and 
so the pavilion is vacant once more.’ 

«“ What, George?” said Mary, recovering her self-possession, and 
trembling for the intellects of her cousin. 

“ Silence—for the love of God; and I will explain all presently,” 
again whispered George to the astonished girl, who however resolved to 
humour him. 

“ Well, and if supper be ready, my dear friends,” said the lively 
student, “ let us e’en hasten to partake of it. But—ah! what have we 
here?” and as he uttered the exclamation, he stooped down and picked 
up a lady’s mitten. 

“ Ah!” ejaculated George; and for a moment he remained with his 
eyes instantly fixed upon the mitten. 

* Upon my honour, there is blood upon it!” cried Harfeldt, after a 
moment’s pause. 

*¢ It is nothing!” ejaculated George, snatching the mitten from his 
friend’s hand, and hastily locking it up in his desk. “ It belongs to my 
cousin Mary—as she ran into the house, when you followed her, she 
fell down and grazed her arm.’ 

“ My dear George,” began Mary, “I really think—” 

“ Mary, have the kindness to hasten and show us the way to the 
supper-table,” cried George, interrupting his cousin, in order to prevent 
her from remonstrating with him for the extraordinary statements he 
had just made. 

The bewildered girl saw that expostulation was vain; and as Harfeldt 
seemed to attach no importance to anything that was said, she held her 
peace, and conducted the two gentlemen to the apartment where the 
evening repast was spread. 

“‘ Have you seen Angiolina lately ?’’ enquired Madame Hamel of her 
younger daughter. 

*« She went to walk in the garden at about six o'clock,” said Mary; 
“and from that moment I have not seen her.” 

“Tt is now ten o'clock,” observed Madame Hamel, somewhat 
alarmed ; “ and your sister seldom keeps us waiting. Is she in her bed- 
chamber?” 

Mary hastened to inform herself of this, and returned in a minute or 
two with the tidings that she was not there. Supper was accordingly 
served up. During the meal George was still agitated and anxious in 
his manner—Harfeldt chattered as if he knew not the name of care— 
and Madame Hamel and her daughter were silent and abstracted. 

At length the clock struck twelve, and Angiolina did not make her 
appearance. Every one now became really alarmed, and Madame 
Hamel was borne to her couch in a fainting fit. Mary forgot the 
extraordinary conduct of her cousin in her fear for her sister—George 
himself expressed his terror that something disastrous might have 
occurred—and even the volatile Harfeldt shared in the general grief. 

Early on the following morning, George Hamel arose, having past a 
sleepless night, and left the house without seeing his aunt and cousin. 
He merely enquired after their health and if Angiolina had returned ; 
and having received unfavourable replies to his queries, he mounted 
his horse and galloped away without uttering another word. 
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Long and tedious was that day for the wretched Mary and her afflicted 
mother. They had both pressed slumberless pillows—both dared not 
avow that hope was extinct, and that dread anticipations filled their 
minds—and both endeavoured, but fruitlessly, to cheer each other. 

Suddenly a terrible idea rushed across the mind of Madame Hamel. 
She remembered that Angiolina and Captain Rosenthal had lately been 
much together. Could the imprudent girl have eloped with the hand- 
some officer. In her agony, she divulged the suspicion to her younger 
daughter: but by her it was rejected with something approaching to 
indignation and disdain. She judged her sister’s purity and chastity of 
sentiment by her own: and she at once refused to admit even the pos- 
sibility of such an occurrence. Still the mother was fain to believe that 
such was the case; and for some time she fancied that George had most 
probably departed to ascertain the truth of a suspicion which might have 
entered his mind also. Mary saw that her mother still attached some 
degree of faith to the idea; and she prayed to her Almighty Father 
speedily to dispel the terrible darkness which enveloped the affair. 

It was about ten o’clock in the evening when one of the Countess of 
Arnheim’s domestics informed his mistress that a stranger was desirous 
of obtaining an immediate audience. ‘The noble lady turned deadly pale 
at this news, and for some time was uncertain how toact. She never- 
theless speedily recovered her presence of mind, and desired the servant 
to admit the visitor. In a few moments an individual, enveloped in a 
large cloak, and with an immense slouched hat which concealed his 
features, stood in the presence of the Countess of Arnheim, who trem- 
bled like the aspen leaf, as she said faintly, “ Sir—what means this 
mystery ?” 

The visitor then threw aside his hat, dropped his cloak, and exclaimed, 
*‘ Pardon—madam—a thousand times pardon for this intrusion !” 

“ George Hamel!” cried the countess, sinking upon a chair, and 
gasping for breath: her emotions were not, however, perceived by the 
young physician. 

“ Yes—madam—George Hamel,” said he with a melancholy tone of 
voice: ‘‘ George Hamel, who is about to quit Nuremberg—this very 
night—and who still finds it impossible to leave without divesting him- 
self of a horrible suspicion—” 

“« A suspicion !’’ almost screamed the countess. 

“ Yes —madam—a suspicion which occupies all my thoughts,” rejoined 
George Hamel. “ But if, as I hope, that suspicion be devoid of foun- 
dation—I know that your contempt will be the just chastisement of my 
audacity—and I also know, even should your lips change my fears into 
a certainty, that I have neither the right to accuse you nor to pity 
myself!” 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed the Countess of Arnheim, the idea that she was 
beloved by her physician suddenly flitting across her mind. ‘ Proceed,” 
she added—and a glow of satisfaction animated that countenance which 
was vested with the unrivalled splendour and majesty of beauty. 

‘** But,” continued George, hastily, “ this suspicion renders me so 
truly miserable, that I am resolved at once to terminate the agonies I 
endure.” 

“ He is in my power, then,” said the countess to herself, while a 
smile of triumph curled her pouting red lips. 
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«“ Know, then, madam,” said George in a low and hoarse tone of 
voice, * that I have this moment returned to Nuremberg from Valden— 
and that already perhaps the officers of this place are after me fora 
murder committed at that fortress!” 

** Impossible!” exclaimed the countess. 

* O no,” returned George mournfully—* it is, alas! too true. I have 
killed a man—but it was in loyal and equal combat—he fell in a duel.” 

“« Heavens protect you !” said the countess emphatically. 

“« The real motive of the quarrel will not be publicly known,”’ con- 
tinued George. ‘“‘ The man whom I have slain, is supposed to be the 
seducer of my cousin Angiolina—and thus will scandal be satisfied. 
You alone, madam, besides God and myself, shall be informed wherefore 
that man was killed by my hand.” 

“1 knew him, then ?” cried the countess, anxiously. 

“* Yes—madam—I killed him,” said the young man, with appalling 
vehemence, ‘‘ because he dishonoured—he calumniated—he cast shame 
upon your name. It is almost impossible for me to mention his state- 
ment—but still it is necessary. He declared, madam, that you— you, 
Amelia, Countess of Arnheim—were his niistress!” 

“ You have killed, then, Captain Rosenthal!” cried the countess, 
taken off her guard by this sudden disclosure. 

* Oh! horror—horror !—she has named him—and it is then but too 
true!”’ exclaimed George in a tone which bespoke the most bitter---bitter 
agony. 

For one moment he hesitated what course to pursue—he reflected that 
the officers of justice might be already in search of him, for in those 
times the law punished the surviving duellist with death ; he accordingly 
flung his cloak hastily around him, seized his hat, cast one look of 
despair at the almost fainting countess, and rushed from the house. 

George hurried to the abode of his aunt in a state bordering on dis- 
traction. He dared not meet his affectionate relatives---he merely 
enquired if Angiolina had returned, and received an answer in the 
negative ; and he sat down and wrote a few words to Mary to apprise 
her that he had killed the reputed seducer of his cousin, and was obliged 
to fly from Nuremberg. He then despatched the servant with the note 
to Mary Hamel, and departed upon a fresh horse with the speed of 
lightning. 

He was already far beyond the walls of Nuremberg when Mary, in 
breathless haste and horror, rushed into his study, which he had just 
left, to bid him adieu and utter one word of consolation ere his depar- 
ture. But he was gone—and the weeping girl fell almost senseless into 
a chair. Miseries were complicating around herself and her miserable 
mother. Angiolina lost---ruined---perhaps in want and poverty, on one 
side; on the other a relative, whom the savage laws of the land would 
lead to a scaffold if he were entrapped by the myrmidons of justice ! and 
then her own hopeless passion---Oh! it was too much for that young 
heart to bear! 

In the midst of her sorrows she was interrupted by the volatile 
Harfeldt, who ran hastily into the room, with the unpleasant tidings that 
the police officers were in pursuit of George; and scarcely had Mary 
time to inform him that she was already too well aware of the fatal 
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event, but that George had escaped from the city, when a violent 
knocking commenced at the street door. The servant ran to admit the 
visitors---and in a moment the study was filled by the delegates of the 
law, with a magistrate at their head. Mary cast a hasty glance amongst 
the crowd; and her courage rose when she saw that her cousin was 
not there. 

“ Thank God,” cried she fervently ; “ he has escaped!” 

‘¢ Mademoiselle,” said the magistrate, stepping forward, and courte- 
ously addressing himself to Mary Hamel ; “ you are aware that Captain 
Rosenthal has this morning been killed in a duel by your cousin George 
Hamel.” 

** Alas! I am fully aware of the sad truth,” replied Mary in an almost 
inaudible tone of voice. 

“ If then,” continued the magistrate, “the said George Hamel be 
really departed—” 

“ Oh! he is—he is,” interrupted Mary, wildly. 

“TI believe it was in a pavilion adjoining the house that Captain 
Rosenthal resided,” said the magistrate. 

“ It was,” returned Mary. 

“ We must proceed thither and put the seals upon his property, for 
the benefit of his heir,” continued the magistrate. 

“ Monsieur Harfeldt, would you have the kindness to conduct this 
gentleman and his followers to the pavilion?” asked Mary, her own 
strength failing her. 

“‘ With pleasure,” returned Harfeldt; and in another moment Mary 
was again alone in the study. 

Ten minutes elapsed---and the sorrowful girl was giving way to her 
tears, when the magistrate, his followers, and Harfeldt returned to the 
study in haste, with horror depicted upon their countenances. 

“ Heavens, what a sight!’’ exclaimed the magistrate, clasping his 
hands together. 

“ Your sister, mademoiselle,” began Harfeldt, whose face was as pale 
as death. 

“ Oh! my sister---what of my sister ?’’ cried Mary, starting from her 
reverie. 

‘“* Your sister is---” said Harfeldt, trembling violently. 

“ Speak—oh! speak!” cried Mary. “Leave me not in suspense: 
what of my sister?” 

“ Your sister,” continued Harfeldt, summoning up sufficient courage 
to disclose the terrible tidings—* your sister is murdered—and in that 
pavilion !” 

‘¢Oh! my dear—dear sister!” cried Mary, with so wild an accent, 
that even the magistrate shed tears; and she sank upon the chair from 
which she had risen when Harfeldt had addressed her. 

“ Let no one leave this room,” said the magistrate; and when Mary 
had slightly recovered herself, he observed, ‘* and you, mademoiselle, 
pray endeavour to compose yourself sufficiently to reply to my questions.” 

“ My poor sister!” was the only reply. “Oh! what will my dear 
mother suffer !” 

“ Has any one been to that pavilion since the captain left Nurem- 
berg?” enquired the magistrate. 
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Mary indicated a negative. 

‘‘ This mitten was found near the corpse,” said one of the officers, 
stepping forward, and respectfully presenting the article alluded to, to 
his superior. 

«A mitten!” ejaculated Harfeldt, a terrible suspicion darting across 
his brain. ‘I saw one like it—” 

“ Where !” demanded the magistrate. 

“ Oh! I am mistaken,” stammered Harfeldt, afraid of compromising 
even the one whom he now deemed guilty of murder. 

‘* You must speak,” said the magistrate coolly, ‘or the torture will 
compel you.” 

** I was really mistaken,” persisted Harfeldt. 

“ To the prison and the torture-room with that witness,” cried the 
magistrate, beckoning to his men. 

At the utterance of that terrible word, Harfeldt’s courage failed him 
—hce fell upon his knees—and promised to reveal all he knew. 

“Tis well,” said the magistrate. “ You saw a mitten like this one 
somewhere, I think?” 

“ 1 saw it here,” answered Harfeldt, in a trembling tone of voice ; 
and by degrees he related the circumstance of himself and friend having 
pursued a female who seemed to have issued from the pavilion—of his 
having found Mary in her cousin’s study—of his picking up a mitten 
covered with blood—and of all the conversation which then took place 
-between himself and George Hamel. 

“ Great God, protect me!” cried the unhappy Mary, who had listened 
in stupid astonishment to this detail. « It is as he says—but George 
was mistaken !” 

« And where did George Hamel put the bloody mitten?” enquired 
the magistrate. 

“ In his desk,’’ was the answer. 

« Break it open,” said the magistrate. 

The order was immediately obeyed—the desk was forced-—and the 
object of search was produced. It corresponded exactly with the one 
found near the corpse. 

‘* And this was stated to have belonged to Mary Hamel?” said the 
magistrate. 

“ Tt was,” returned the witness—“ it was—-and—”’ 

“ And did Mary Hamel deny that, or any other statement made by 
George Hamel ?” 

The answer was of course in the negative. 

“ Where is the wound which you inflicted upon yourself when you fell, 
as stated by your cousin?” demanded the magistrate of the almost faint- 
ing Mary. 

‘* It was all false—all a delusion,” murmured Mary, in a state of 
mind which no pen can describe. ‘“ I knew not his motives—he 
certainly detailed all those circumstances to his friend Harfeldt—but not 
one iota was correct.” 

“‘ Mary Hamel,” cried the magistrate, in a loud tone of veice, “ I 
arrest you on suspicion of having murdered your sistsr !” 

No sooner were these terrible words uttered, when the door, which 
communicated with the interior of the house, was suddenly opened, and 
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Madame Hamel rushed wildly into the room. The magistrate’s decree of 
arrest had met her ears, and she arrived in time to receive her fainting 
daughter in her arms, and place her in an arm-chair. 

“Impossible, Sir; it is impossible!” cried the agonized mother. 
“ Where is my daughter Angiolina ?” 

«“ Murdered, in yonder pavilion, Madam,” returned the magistrate ; 
“and oh! it grieves me to say, that appearances are strongly against 
your younger daughter !” 

Those words were fatal as the arrows of Azrael, the Mahommedan 
angel of death. Madam Hamel made no reply; she glanced once at her 
inanimate daughter, and then towards the heavens, and she fell back a 
lifeless corpse upon the floor. In another hour Mary was alone, in a 
cell of the prison of Nuremberg. 

There was a mass of evidence against the unfortunate Mary Hamel. 
The circumstances, with which the reader is already acquainted, the 
nature of Harfeldt’s testimony, and the well-known fact that Mary was 
desperately in love with her cousin George, and naturally jealous of her 
sister Angiolina, whom she believed he was attached to, were damning 
evidence against her. Still she firmly persisted in declaring her inno- 
cence, and in adhering to her original statement, viz. that she was not 
the female pursued by the students ; that she merely suffered George to 
mislead Harfeldt as before described, because she saw that he wished 
her not to contradict him ; and that she could not, of course, anticipate 
the disastrous events such a line of conduct might lead to. But she did 
not say that which she trembled to think upon,—she did not mention the 
agitation in which she found her cousin when she sought him in the 
study—O no; she would not create in the breasts of others that 
horrible suspicion which she could not prevent herself from entertaining 
—a suspicion which pointed to George Hamel as the murderer of her 
sister Angiolina ! 

Never was a young female in a more pitiable predicament than Mary 
Hamel. She was in a dungeon, under sentence of death for the murder 
of her sister ;—her mother had died at her feet,—and George did not 
come forward to proclaim his consciousness of her innocence! Human 
nature could scarcely support such an overburthening mass of afflic- 
tions. If hell be terrible, and if Mary Hamel were guilty, surely that 

‘was a bitter foretaste of the sufferings of the damned in those regions 
where the worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched. 

The morning of the execution dawned, and, as early as daylight, the 
place where the scaffold was erected was crowded to excess. A crier 
paraded the town, thus advertising the inhabitants of the terrible tragedy 
which the tribunal had ordered to be enacted :—“ Tuis pay Mary 
HAMEL, FOUND GUILTY OF FRATRICIDE, WILL UNDERGO THE LAST 
PENALTY OF THE LAW. PRAY FOR HER SOUL'S REPOSE!” 

But an hour before the one at which the unhappy girl was destined to 
ascend the scaffold, a horseman, covered with dust, his dress in disorder, 
his hair dishevelled, gallopped into the town, and rode straight to the 
Palace of Justice, where he surrendered himself into the hands of the 
police, and declared that Mary Hamel was innocent, and that he was the 
true murderer of the deceased Angiolina! The self-accused was no 

other than George Hamel. 
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The execution was accordingly suspended, and an immediate investi- 
gation into the matter was ordered by the president of the tribunal. 

“Tam the guilty person |” exclaimed George Hamel, so soon as the 
judges had taken their seats. 

There was a strange coolness and dogged determination—unnatural 
and appalling—in the manners of the prisoner. 

* What prompted you to the horrid deed ¢”’ demanded the president. 

“IT was devotedly attached to my deceased cousin,” replied George, 
not daring to glance towards the place where he knew Mary to be stand- 
ing; “and on the night when the terrible crime was consummated, | 
went to the pavilion to say farewell to Captain Rosenthal. Angiolina 
was there ;—I was stung with rage and jealousy, and in a fit of passion 
I slew her !” 

At this terrible announcement, a piercing scream rent the air—a 
scream so wild, so loud, and so long, that even after its echoes had 
ceased to strike the ear, the dismal wail made the very heart-strings of 
all present vibrate, and Mary Hamel was borne senseless from the 
court. Her worst suspicions were confirmed—she was saved—but 
George was guilty of her sister’s death ! 

“ And wherefore,’’ continued the president, when order was once more 
restored in the court, “wherefore did you now come forward to save 
Mary Hamel, when on the night in question, and in the presence of a 
witness named Harfeldt, you endeavoured to avert all suspicion that 
might subsequently arise from yourself to your cousin ?’ 

“ I was then nervous and agitated—oh! I was ill in mind and body,” 
answered George, hastily; ‘and I said any thing that came uppermost 
in my mind: but I take God to witness,” he added, violently striking 
the bar at which he stood, “that I knew not my folly on that evening 
would lead to so dismal a result for her. Remorse has now brought me 
hither, and I await my doom!” 

The judges consulted together ;—Harfeldt was then examined once 
more ;—Mary Hamel was ordered to be released, and George was com- 
mitted to the dungeon which she had so lately occupied. On the follow- 
ing day, the examination was resumed, and sentence of death was passed 
upon the unhappy young man. 

It was in vain that Mary Hamel petitioned the tribunal to be allowed 
to have an interview with her wretched cousin. She would have 
endeavoured to console and support him in his hours of agony; she 
would even have been kind to the assassin of her sister: but the power 
was denied her ; and this last stroke of affliction was more poignantly 
felt than any other. 

But extraordinary revelations were yet to be made; and the manes 
of the murdered girl were not to be appeased with an innocent victim. 

The evening before the day on which George was ordered to be 
executed, and just before the court was preparing to adjourn, the 
Countess of Arnheim was led in by the father confessor. Her face was 
ashy pale—her fine voluptuous form had lost its embonpoint—her eyes 
were sunken—her cheeks hollow—her hands emaciated; a few days 
had worked immense changes in that woman, whose majestic beauty was 
lately the admiration of all Nuremberg ; so changed, indeed, was she— 
so altered—that her uncle, the president, scarcely knew her, as she 
entered the hall where he and his fellow-judges sat. 
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“ My Lord,” said the priest, on whose arm the almost-fainting Countess 
supported herself, “J bring a penitent woman to confess an enormous 
crime, and do justice to one who would have sacrificed himself for her !” 

“What!” cried the president, “the noble Countess of Arnheim 
guilty of a crime. Oh! no—impossible. Father Bertrand, explain 
ourself !” 

«« My lord, I take God to witness that your niece is now come to con- 
fess—” 

« What ?” said the president, hastily. 

“ The murder of Angiolina Hamel,” said the priest, in a firm tone of 
voice. 

A cry of horror was uttered by every one in that spacious hall; and 
the countess sunk senseless upon ‘the cold pavement. 

‘* The Countess of Arnheim guilty of murder!” cried the president. 
«‘ Impossible !’’ and he buried his face in his hands. 

“Oh! my son—my son!” ejaculated the countess, as she partially 
recovered her senses by the aid of the restoratives that were immediately 
applied. ‘That expression of maternal solicitude drew tears from every 
eye ; in sooth, it was a solemn and awful scene ! 

The countess was accommodated with a chair, and the priest hastened 
to disclose certain extraordinary particulars relative to the murder of 
Angiolina Hemel. 

It appears that on the morning of the day when the deadly deed was 
committed, the Countess of Arnheim was informed that Captain Rosen- 
thal was about to leave Nuremberg for the citadel of Valden. The 
countess, whose great affection for the handsome officer had led her into 
those criminal paths which eventually led to exposure and ruin, had long 
suspected that she had been slighted and neglected for some favoured 
rival. - She accordingly determined to seek a last interview with Captain 
Rosenthal, and know the worst. Suspense was more terrible than a 
knowledge of misfortune. - 

She hastened at night to the pavilion, whither her guilty love had 
often before led her; but Rosenthal had already departed for the 
citadel. ‘The countess, however, hastened to the ‘parlour, which she 
knew full well ; and there she found a lovely girl in an agony of grief 
and despair reclining on a sofa. That girl was Angiolina Hamel,—-the 
mistress of Captain Rosenthal,—the rival who had succeeded the 
Countess in the affections of the fickle officer. 

Angiolina raised her head, and immediate ly recognised the Countess 
of Arnheim. 

“ To-morrow,” said Angiolina, bitterly, “all Nuremberg shall know 
that the noble Countess of Arnheim was at the same rendezvous of 
love with Angiolina Hamel !” 

The misguided girl recked not for her own honour. 

At these words the Countess felt the blood rush to her countenance ; 
she became wild and uncertain how to act; and in her turn she uttered 
taunting words to the imprudent Angiolina. 

“ You shall not leave this place,” said the Countess, “ until you have 
sworn that you will forget this encounter. 

“The Countess of Arnheim reduces herself by her profligacy to 
a level with Angiolina Hamel,” exclaimed the victim of Rosenthal’s 
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unhallowed desires; ‘‘ and thus she can issue no commands as a 
superior.” 

At that moment a cloud obscured the rays of the moon; and Angio- 
lina laughed in scorn at the haughty Countess of Arnheim, whose hand 
grasped a dagger, which she always wore concealed in her garments 
when she roved through the streets by night, as on this occasion. 
Fatal occurrence ! the Countess, blinded by her rage, struck at random, 
—Angiolina fell: there was a deep groan—a gurgling in the throat— 
and all was over ! 

Bewildered—wild—haggard—and a prey to a million horrible ideas, 
the Countess hastily left the pavilion, and rushed into the street. There 
she found herself in the midst of a disorderly band of students, who 
surrounded her, and resolved upon compelling her to unveil her coun- 
tenance. But she concealed her face the more strenuously, and suc- 
ceeded in emancipating herself from the impertinent collegians. She 
ran,—they pursued her,—a door stood open before her,—and George's 
study afforded her refuge. 

“ O my God!” cried the Countess, as she sank upon the chair which 
George hastily tendered ler. 

“ That voice—those features!” said the young physician, as the lady 
drew aside her veil. 

“ Yes,—'tis 1—the Countess of Arnheim!” exclaimed she; “ but 
ask me no questions—”’ 

‘‘Oh! this strange conduct demands explanation,” thought George 
within himself. ‘ But public rumour has already wronged this noble 
lady : tomorrow Rosenthal shall confirm or annihilate the scandal.” 

“ One favour, sir,—-one favour only have I to ask of you,” said the 
Countess. 

“ Calumny must not reach her!” ejaculated George aloud. 

* Calumny ?—no, sir,—oh! no—not for my son—my dear son’s 
sake, Monsieur Hamel,—calumny must not tarnish the noble name of 
Arnheim!” cried the Countess, with wildness depicted upon her coun- 
tenance, and demonstrated in her manners. 

“You may command us, Madam,” said George, after a long pause. 

“You will conduct me to my hotel,” returned the countess, dropping 
her mitten in the agitation of the moment. The other she had already 
left behind her from the same cause, in the pavilion. 

George Hamel made no further observation—his mind was too full of 
extraordinary sentiments and conflicting emotions to allow him to give 
utterance to them in words—mere words, cooled by human breath—and 
he obeyed the directions of the countess without a murmur. The reader 
is already aware, that he conducted her safely to her abode. 

Time passed on, and after a series of occurrences already detailed— 
the day, nominated for the execution of Mary Hamel, dawned. Dread- 
ful in the interim had been the sufferings of the Countess of Arnheim ; 
the constant presence of her son alone prevented her from proclaiming 
the innocence of Mary, and accusing herself. 

The fatal hour approached—and awful was the conflict in the mind of 
the miserable countess. Still her sense of rectitude could not triumph 
over her maternal affection which made her cling to life. although that 
was now the only tie which bound the once envied Amelia of Arnheim 
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to existence. Suddenly a horseman galloped up the street—a violent 
ring at the bell alarmed her—in a few minutes a heavy foot ascended 
the spacious stair-case—and George Hamel entered the room. 

“Is that you? or am I the sport of an apparition ?’’ exclaimed the 
countess writhing upon her chair. 

‘¢ Vision or reality, noble countess,” said George with a bitter smile, 
“ wherefore turnest thou so pale ?” 

“* Ah! pardon—pardon” cried Amelia of Arnheim, overcome by the 
consciousness that her secret was now known, and sinking at the feet of 
him who once—who still so tenderly loved her. 

“QO pardon,” continued George, more ironically than before: 
“ pardon, sayest thou, for the murderess of Angiolina Hamel ?” 

“ Pardon—pardon !” 

‘‘ Pardon for one who suffers an innocent victim to hasten to the 
scaffold,” ejaculated George, almost franticly. 

““My son—my son—my little son!” screamed the countess, in all 
the bitterness of maternal agony. 

‘“« My suspicions then are well founded—and the terrible tidings which 
followed me to Frankfort and brought me back hither,” pursued George, 
lowering his tone of voice, “are, alas! too true. Woman, thou dost 
not deny thy crime ?” 

“My son—my infant—my orphan son!" was the only but heart- 
rending reply. 

“ Amelia,” said George, taking her by the hand, and squeezing her 
wrist with such force, that she almost screamed with pain,— Amelia 
I have loved you long and tenderly—Oh! God only knows how well ! 
I have watched your slightest actions—I have drank in as honied sweets 
the words that have fallen from your lips—Oh! heaven alone can tell 
the extent of my passion !” 

“‘George—George—you will spare me!” cried the countess, falling 
upon the floor, with her face towards the carpet. 

“Twill!” thundered the emphatic voice of that strange young man: 
and he rushed wildly from the apartment. 

And, O how faithfully he kept his promise! He hastened to the 
tribunal—he denounced himself—he reasoned. as a learned counsel 
against his own innocence—he argued his own life away! Such was 
the force of that young man’s enthusiastic love ! 

It was impossible to resist the force of this evidence; and when 
George himself was informed that the Countess of Arnheim had con- 
fessed her crime, and was resolved to expiate it upon the scaffold, he 
no longer pleaded guilty to that which he had not committed, but 
sorrowfully acknowledged his innocence. 

So great was the impression made upon the minds of his judges by 
the heroic conduct of the magnanimous George Hamel, that when 
cognizance of the death of Captain Rosenthal was taken, an universal 
recommendation to mercy in a few days ensured him a full pardon. 

The Countess of Arnheim was allowed the society of her child in 
the dismal dungeon to which her crimes had consigned her; and on 
the evening before the morning appointed for her execution, she put 
an end to his existence and her own, by administering poison, of which 
she had carried a small quantity about her ever since she committed the 
OctosBer, 1838. Db 
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dreadful deed which caused such desolation and misery in so many 
hearts ! 


Six months after the interment of the once brilliant and noble 


Countess, George Hamel and his cousin Mary were united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony; and if a certain desponding and melancholy ex- 
pression of countenance characterised them both during the remainder 
of their lives, they could not but enjoy a pure, tranquil, and uninter- 
rupted degree of domestic felicity in each other's society. A numerous 
and smiling offspring sprung up around them; and in the good conduet 
of all their children they were indeed supremely blest. 


SWEET SOUNDS. 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF. 


© nap I some old magician’s power, 
All the sweet sounds of earth and air 
I’d call together in eve’s calm hour, 
And bid them commingle in concord rare. 
The soft—-the soothing—the calm—the glad— 
O they should all entrancing play, 
With echoes from far of the lone and sad, 
To form for nature a roundelay ! 


I'd bid each harsher voice be still, 
And chime, in cunning harmony, 
The joyous gurglings of the rill, 
And the bird’s sweet pipe from the linden-tree. 
The noon-tide breezes, that lulling come, 
The echoes that bid the heart rejoice ; 
The watch-dog’s bark, with its thoughts of home, 
And sweeter than all, dear woman's voice! 


The booming waves on the lone sea-shore, 
The gentle rustle of forest boughs ; 
The patt’ring drops when the storm is o’er, 
And childhood’s laugh in its noon carouse; 
The woodman’s halloo, adown the vale, 
The billing murmurs of beauty’s kiss, 
The warblings of the nightingale, 
And sound of sounds, love’s sigh of bliss ! 


The grass-hopper’s chirrup, so shrill and clear, 
The bee’s blythe hum, the gad-fly’s horn ; 
The dove’s soft coo, which ’tis peace to hear, 
The village bells, to heaven borne ! 
Every sweet sound, beneath the moon, 
Would I commingle in frolic gay, 
With them to form a glorious tune 
Well fitted for Nature’s roundelay | 
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SECRET ANECDOTES OF THE BOURBONS; 
WITH LETTERS FROM QUEEN CAROLINE TO THE AUTHORESS. 


BY THE COMTESSE DU C——. 


Tue following account of a conspiracy against the life of Louis XVI., 
has never before been published in any periodical. 

Thierrey, the valet-de-chambre to his Majesty, was one day tra- 
versing some of the apartments in the palace of the Tuileries, in 
order to reach that which was occupied by his royal master, when, 
as he proceeded, he distinguished the sounds of voices whispering in 
an adjacent chamber. He stopped—listened—and heard Marshal 
Broglie, whose voice he immediately recognised, utter these words, 
—“ Well! then, I will make it my business to do the deed :’—the 
valet then heard the Count d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.), and 
the Prince de Lambescq, in close conversation relative to some 
secret matter. ‘Thierrey’s attention accordingly redoubled; and 
the names of Brienne, Foulon, and Lamoignon were pronounced 
several times, without his being enabled to ascertain the exact nature 
of the conference, around which so extraordinary an air of mystery 
was shed. Ina few minutes he heard the Count d’ Artois utter the 
following words very distinctly :—“ Ah! my dear sister—you may 
remain quiet; for | promise you most solemnly that your beautiful 
husband shall not be very formidable in forty-eight hours, I will 
take that much upon myself to say—and in a short time, the world 
shall see some fine sport.” 

A long silence succeeded the utterance of these words; but when 
the members of this mysterious conclave recommenced the conver- 
sation, Thierrey was so overcome with terror and alarm that, fearful 
of betraying himself by the violence of his emotions, he retired from 
the vicinity of the fatal apartment, and hastened in a terrible state of 
mind to inform the Count d’Estaing of all that had passed. D ’Est- 
aing manifested the greatest surprise at this news, execrated the con- 
spiracy, and declared, after mature reflection, that it appeared too 
abominable to be worthy of belief. Thierrey steadfastly maintained 
the truth of his assertions. D’ Estaing was at length moved, and set 
himself to work to invent an expedient to prevent the conspirators 
from suspecting Thierrey, which they might have done, as he was 
perpetually walking about the apartments, and in these rambles 
had met one or two of the plotters several times, and at hours which 
might have naturally led them to suppose that he was spying their 
actions. 

D’ Estaing hastened to the presence of the king, and determined 
notto leave him. He was still on duty and at his post, when, on the 
following morning, he heard a person traversing an adjoining cham- 
ber and walking with hurried footsteps. He accordingly left the 
king with the utmost abruptness, rushed towards a door that com- 
municated with the next room, and found himself in the presence of 
the Count d’ Artois. 

- Prince = exclaimed i Estaing, presenting a brace of loaded 
2D2 
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pistols at him whom he thus gallantly confronted; “your Royal 
Highness shall not enter his Majesty’s apartment before my body be 
stretched upon the floor at your Highness’s feet!” 

At this moment the king, perceiving what was passing, summoned 
his guards, and uttered a loud cry. The Count d’Artois, finding 
himself discovered, withdrew, saying, with an affectation of the 
greatest possible deliberation and coolness, ‘* No noise—my dear 
Count: if my brother cannot see me now, I will tell him another 
time, what it was that brought me hither.” 

With these words he retired, and hastened to rejoin the Queen, 
Madame de Polignac, the Abbé de Vermond, Foulon, and the Count 
de Mercy, who were reduced to the greatest extremities of confusion 
and fear by the probable detection of their conspiracy. The king, 
however, deemed it prudent to take no public notice of the affair: 
measures were adopted to insure his Majesty’s safety, and to prevent 
the vengeance of the defeated conspirators from falling upon the 
head of Thierrey; and the silence of the gallant Count d’ Estaing 
was readily acquired. 


The following letters were written by the injured speuse of George 
the Fourth, to the Comtesse du C——. 


Lerrer I. 

“‘ My dear Countess, 

“ You would forget me, perhaps, did not the world so un- 
pleasantly occupy itself with me and my affairs. On my part, I 
often think of you, although you do all you can to screen yourself 
from the observation of the public. Your only endeavour is to make 
yourself agreeable to a monarch, while my object is to separate my- 
self from my own royalty. The newspapers have doubtless informed 
you that I am a queen—a most singular queen—a queen without a 
kingdom—something like a wife without a husband. I console my- 
self to the utmost of my power for this little annoyance: | play my 
part in secret—I crown myself in my boudoir ! 

“My position is most singular, indeed! I really do not justly 
know what Il am. If you happen to know, you will do me a great 
favour by telling me. Princess of Wales? No—bccause there is 
no longer a prince of that name. Queen of Great Britain? No— 
because all the world refuses me that title—even to the Pope, who 
usually confers upon us any honours which we may require, provided 
we only remunerate his Holiness for his trouble. Duchess of Bruns- 
wick? No! You see that | am exceedingly embarrassed to ascertain 
my real position, as | observed just now. If you have any ideas upon 
the subject, pray let me be made acquainted with them as soon as 
possible. 

“T endeavour to drown thought, and banish reflection. I go—I 
come: I even think I shall shortly proceed to England. 

‘- Fearful, on my way to that country by Paris, that I shall not be 
enabled to assure you of my lasting friendship in person, I have de- 
sired the bearer of this to represent me before you. M. Salambino 
is a native of Milan—not a gentleman by birth—but one by educa- 
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tion, conduct, and manners. I need not tell you that he is good- 
looking, and lively in his conversation: you may judge for yourself. 
All the ladies here speak of his amiable qualities: [ fancied that you 
would be delighted to know him. Seriously, I recommend him 
strongly to your notice. Give him good advice, and let him adopt 
the ease and grace of your French manners. I shall fancy him to be 
a monster, if he do not improve in such a school as Paris. 
** Adieu, Madam; and believe ine 
*“* Your’s, most sincerely attached, 
“ CAROLINE.” 


Lerrer If. 


** My dear Countess, 

“ This letter will be delivered to you by an individual to 
whom I am greatly attached, and who is persecuted, because he has 
served me most faithfully. I recommend him to your kindness. 

“ The Baron Bergami is of high birth. He has been unfortunate 
—I perceived the excellence of the qualities he possesses—I have 
ameliorated his condition in a pecuniary point of view—and thus have 
Isecured himas my friend. The fury of my adversaries pursues him 
—I tremble for his very existence—my royal husband is capable of 
any crime to ensure the gratification of his revenge. 1 therefore 
implore your protection for Bergami, and hope, that by your in- 
fluence you will so arrange matters, that he shall not be molested in 
Paris. By so doing, you will make me your eternal debtor. 

“T have charged him to express all this to you by word of mouth: 
I do not ask you to admit him into your society, unless agreeable to 
yourself; at the same time, iy dear Countess, you must be aware 
that pride is folly. We must judge mankind by the scale of merit, 
and not by the grandeur of titles, This is the course I have adopted 
through life, and am well-pleased with my line of conduct. Recollect 
this precept: you will perceive its wisdom, when you grow old. 

« Adieu, my dear Countess. 
* CAROLINE.” 


Shortly after the escape of the Bourbons from France, when the 
voleanic burst of the revolution seemed to portend terrible destinies 
to that degraded dynasty, the Count D’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) 
arrived at Brussels. At this period his finances were in a most ter- 
rible condition; and this circumstance, together with his character- 
istit avarice, compelled him to be moderate in his search after plea- 
sure. So far from manifesting his usual hauteur and pride in the pre- 
sence of money-lenders, he frequently accepted invitations to their 
tables, and lived with some of them upon a strange footing of inti- 
macy. One evening, as he was at supper with one of tlie richest 
and most fashionable of the capitalists, he was introduced to a most 
lovely young lady, whose elegant manners and costly attire led him 
at first to suppose that she was a person of high quality. She was 
tall and fine—her eyes were large and dark—her carriage gracefel 
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and commanding, Her light and voluptuous gown was covered with 
the richest lace; her hair glittered with diamond-pins; and cor 

responding ornaments were appended to her ears. A large chain 
of gold hung round her neck; and her finely turned arms were en- 
circled with magnificent bracelets of great value. Her name was 
Hortense : she had made her debut as a figurante at the French Opera 
in Paris, and had immediately attracted the attention of the rich capi- 
talist above alluded to, who bore her in triumph to Brussels a few 
days after her first appearance upon the stage. Amongst her rivals 
she was distinguished for the propriety of her conduct; and the 
consciousness that, as a man’s mistress, she would be exposed to a 
thousand insults, seemed to have armed her with the shield of retir- 
ing and unobtrusive modesty. 

The prince was enraptured with the loveliness of so fascinating 
acreature ; and from that moment he determined to adopt any 
measure that might be necessary to estrange her affections from M. 
Varmont (the capitalist) and secure them to himself. At this period, 
Charles would have been a handsome man, had he not held his 
mouth perpetually open, which gave him a stolid appearance. He 
was well made, and possessed pleasing manners: occasionally he 
was abrupt and severe in his observations ; but his very pride made 
him a gentleman. 

The morning after the supper party the Count d’Artois caused a 
letter to be conveyed to Hortense, in which he passionately declared 
his love. But his avowal of attachment and everlasting fidelity was 
not so well received as he had anticipated : he accordingly changed 
his system of manceuvre, and feigned the most chilling indifference. 
Hortense was astonished at this sudden change, and was secretly an- 
noyed by the conduct of the prince. Few women can pardon indif- 
ference, be they never so virtuous; for those, whose conduct is pure, 
experience a delight in being enabled to refuse. Hortense was not 
actually in love, but she was still capable of enthralling in her fetters 
a young and handsome man, who appeared to possess neither the im- 
maculate ideas of an inhabitant of the provinces, nor an entire ex- 
perience in the dissipation of great cities. ‘The conquest of a prince 
was also an additional charm for Hortense :—truly, he was a fallen 
prince, and one who merited his fate; but a remnant of his former 
grandeur still surrounded him, and matters in his own country might 
change in his favour. 

Hortense accordingly found herself now obliged to make some ad- 
vances. Charles appeared to be again encircled with the chains 
which he had never really thrown off; and the object of his wishes 
was speedily gained. But he did not forget the ulterior views he 
entertained at the commencement of this intrigue. 

“‘ My dear Hortense,” said his Royal Highness one day, “I hope 
that the sweets of love will not make you neglectful of your own 
fortunes.” 

“* Nothing is more easy than to ensure them,” replied Hortense. 
“ Endeavour to get M. Varmont himself to bring you hither. The 
task is a difficult one, I know,” continued the lady ; “ for he is jealous 
—suspicious—and watchful. His very shadow is an annoyance.” 
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**M. Varmont shall consent to introduce me to you in your own 
house, my dear Hortense,” said the prince, firmly. “ Besides, there 
is nothing that I would not undertake to give you pleasure.” 

That very evening, M. Varmont, whose pride was flattered by his 
intimacy with the prince, conducted his Royal Highness to sup with 
Hortense at her own house. 

Six weeks passed away from the commencement of this diaison, and 
the only trouble which Hortense endured was occasioned by the jea- 
lousy of M. Varmont. That individual placed spies in all directions 
to watch her conduct, and was soon informed that Hortense was un- 
faithful to him. But he did not for one moment suspect Charles to 
be the accomplice of the frail girl. 

One morning M. Varmont called upon the prince. His coun- 
tenance was distorted with rage—he wa!ked rapidly up and down 
his Royal Highness’s apartment—his forehead was clouded—and 
despair seemed to have taken possession of his soul. 

“T am betrayed,” cried he, ina hoarse voice. ‘I am deceived by 
a woman—to whom I gave, if not the title of wife, at least some de- 
gree of happiness and a certitude of position in life—a woman on 
whom I bestowed my heart, my existence indeed! And that which 
crowns all my sorrow is, that I must withdraw from her not only all 
my tenderness—but also my esteem! My lord—your Royal High- 
ness,” continued he, “can render me a great—an essential service : 

ou are the only one who is aware of our intimacy. Go—call upon 
steaee overwhelm her with reproaches—break my portrait into a 
thousand pieces—and tell her that I abandon her to that fate which 
sooner or later will punish treachery, infidelity, and ingratitude. Go 
—my lord! J shall wait for you here.” 

Charles hastened to Hortense’s abode, and found her reclining upon 
a sofa in the drawing-room. 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed she, noticing the altered de- 
meanour of the prince. ‘“ Are we menaced with some latent evil ?” 

“TI am the bearer of very disagreeable tidings,” observed the 
prince. 

* T suspect,” said Hortense, after a moment’s reflection,“ what there 
is to annoy you. I have been in error—but I have committed only 
that one fault. My indiscretion has been my reserve in not having 
communicated to you the history of my early life.” 

* * * * * * x 

“ Are you mad ?” demanded the prince. 

“No: those are the only two alternatives,” continued Hortense, 
large tears rolling down her lovely cheeks. ‘“‘ We must either fly to- 
gether, or separate for ever.” 

‘Neither one nor the other, my dear Hortense,” replied his Royal 
Highness coolly. ‘ Leave it all to me, and I will promise you to 
bring Varmont to your feet. Only—as he was the first to be angry 
— it is but fair that he should pay for his folly : the expenses of the 
war fall upon him—and I am the mediating power. Besides, he 
must be taught that it is rather a costly enterprise to make a prince 
ef the blood his ambassador. At the same time I will be moderate : 
the management of the affair upon amicable terms shall only cost hia 


a couple of thousand pounds.” 
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Hortense was wrapt up in astonishment while the Count d’Artois 
ultered this tirade, of which she scarcely understood a single word, 
The prince, however, without enlightening her further, returned to 
the capitalist. 

“Victory! victory! my dear friend,” exclaimed his Royal High- 
ness. ‘ Hortense is your’s——and has never ceased to be your's, body 
and soul. Your suspicions have greatly affected her; but she 
speedily justified herself. Those visits which she receives occasion- 
ally, and which have filled your soul with alarm, are not the visits of 
a lover—but ofa creditor! The poor girl has not hitherto been able 
to muster up sufficient courage to inform you that the debts which 
she contracted in Paris at the time she made her first appearance 
upon the stage have never yet been paid. Her principal creditor, 
haying learnt that she is here in a flourishing condition, did not he- 
sitate to undertake this long journey to call upon her; and as she is 
unable to settle his claim, she is obliged to he civil and polite to him, 
and treat him with caution.” 

“Ah! Why did she not tell me all this before ?” cried the duped 
M. Varmont. ‘Oh! my lord, what a weight has not your Royal 
Highness taken from my mind, Hortense is taithful—you restore me 
to Tife—to reason—to happiness! But do you happen to know the 
amount of her liabilities 2” 

“ Fifty thousand francs,” was the reply. 

In spite of the violent love which Hortense had inspired in the 
breast of the capitalist, he started at the enormity of this demand. 

“ Fifty thousand francs!” he repeated several times. “ Fifty 
thousand francs !” 

But there were no ways of retreating. Charles told him that he 
had pledged his princely word to carry that sum to Hortense in the 
course of an hour; and Varmont accordingly placed a cheque in his 
Royal Highness’s hands, consoling himself with the reflection, that as 
he treated his mistress like a prince, her love for him would increase 
in proportion. 

The, Count d’Artois did return to the abode] of Hortense ; but he 
amy himself for the trouble this amicable arrangement had given 

im, by conveying one half of the sum entrusted to him by Varmont 
to his own pockets. He then placed the remainder in the hands of 
her for whom the whole was intended, and proceeded to Vienna 
without having deemed it prudent to advertise either Hortense or 
Varmont of his intention. Ina few days they discovered the trick he 
had played them, and both wondered that a prince royal of France 
a behave himself in a manner so thoroughly disgraceful and dis- 
10Nnest. 


A not less honourable feat was performed by the Duke de Berri, 
the son of the Duke d’ Artois. 

The Duke was residing in London, anxiously waiting for a change 
in the political atmosphere of France, and leading, in the interval, the 
most dissipated and debauched of lives. On one occasion his father 
even deemed it necessary to remonstrate with him upon the line of 
eonduct he was adopting. 
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“My dear father,” replied the Duke, “ when the devil is old he 
turns saint : suffer me to attain the age of forty, and I will reform 
myself. We must not lose all hope—and I have still a tolerably 
long route to pursue ere | shall arrive at the point to which you had 
come when you left France.” 

“ Ferdinand,’ exclaimed his Royal Highness, “ you forget your- 
self.” 

“Not a bit of it, my dear father,” was the prompt reply. “I fear 
itis you who forget the deeds of your youth.” 

“ At the present moment,” continued the Count d’ Artois, “ let us 
talk upon your affairs. Your debts are enormous—and your credit 
is at stake.” 

‘That is but too true,” said Ferdinand, seriously. 

“And I know that there are writs out against you,” said the Count. 
** Only conceive the horror of the scandal that would be created if a 
French prince were conveyed to prison for debt.” 

“Oh! we are not there quite vet,” rejoined Ferdinand, assuming 
a tone of gaiety. ‘“ But what the devil would you have a French 
prince do in London? The only decent resorts are the hotels and 
taverns. I frequent the best, and associate with the finest fellows in 
existence. My friends tell me that Henry the Fifth did the same; 
and we know that his disorderly conduct was not a bar to his ascend- 
ing the throne at the death of his father.” 

The Count D’Artois was compelled to content himself with this 
system of reasoning, and his delectable son continued to lead a most 
joyous life. The debts of his Highness, however, accumulated 
daily, and the various creditors resolved upon adopting summary 
measures, 

One day the Duke was proceeding to ————’s hotel, to meet a 
large party of his friends at dinner, when, on his arrival at the place 
of rendezvous, a sheriff's officer and two assistants pounced upon his 
Royal Highness, and prepared to convey him to a lock-up-house. 

“ What the deuce is the meaning of this ?” demanded the Duke. 
“ For whom do you take me *” 

“ For an honourable gentleman,” was the reply, “who has the 
felicity to owe six hundred pounds sterling to Mr. Pemberton.” 

“Indeed! Well—that is more or less true,” said his Royal High- 
ness. ‘ Suffer me to speak a word to my valet who followed me at 
a little distance, and I will accompany you.” 

The Duke accordingly ordered his domestic to hasten and inform 
his friends of the arrest. The command was promptly obeyed—half 
adozen gentlemen issued from the hotel—and a sharp combat 
ensued. The result was that the bailiffs were completely beaten ; 
his Royal Highness was rescued; and the party hastened to the 
dinner-table, te celebrate their success in bumpers of generous wine. 

« A thousand thanks, my dear friends,” said his Royal Highness. 
“Tt is an excellent thing to have beaten off these rascally limbs of 
the law; but it would be much better still if we could prevent them 
from returning.” 

« Let us drown care in wine,” exclaimed one of the guests. “Ah! 
my dear Duke, there is nothing like the wines of France; and if 
ever your Royal Highness be king of that delicious country—” 


”? 
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«« All that’s very fine, Barwell,” said the Duke: “ but, with refer- 
ence to my future royalty, it is a little farther off than the place 
to which that rogue Pemberton is desirous of conducting me.” 

* Let us devise ways and means after dinner,” said Barwell. “ One 
is ever more fertile in plans and expedients at dessert.” 

In the course of the repast the Duke’s valet placed a letter before 
his Royal Highness. 

“ Excuse me, gentlemen,” said the Duke, breaking the seal ; “ this 
missive is from my dear C W ; I know her delicate hand- 
writing. Perhaps the dear girl has heard of my adventure, and is 
dying with uncertainty.” 

The Duke unfolded the letter as he uttered these. words, and read 
it in a low tone of yoice to his companions. Its contents were as 


follows :-— 





*« My design in writing to you is nottoreproach. At the same time 
I cannot request you—as my mother has desired me to do—to return 
my letters and my portrait, without informing you that scandal has 
been busy in associating your name and Lady S ’s together. I 
know that it does not become me even to allude to such a circum- 
stance ; but I would rather endure anything than be deemed capri- 
cious, as | should appear to be were these matters unknown to me. 
My mother will permit me to see you alone to-morrow for five mi- 
nutes in the drawing-room, in order to allow us an opportunity of 
returning each other’s letters, and cancelling any vows or protesta- 
tions we may have made. 

“I hope that my conduct is justified by propriety and decency, 
and that you will not think the worse of 

“CC W ” 





“ And, pray, my dear Duke,” enquired one of the party, “ who is 
the young lady that writes to you in such a tone ?” 

“ What! are you not acquainted with Mr. W , the rich mer- 
chant in Street ?’ demanded the Prince. ‘“ This letter is from 
his daughter. The poor girl has taken rather seriously all the non- 
sense I whispered in her ear at different times. It is true that she 
is exceedingly attached to me:—but, how could it be otherwise ? 
The little creature already considers herself a Duchess,” 

‘“*T have it,” exclaimed Barwell, after a moment’s silence. “ Just 
now we sought an expedient to release your Royal Highness from 
your difficulties. I know old W ; he is one of the richest mer- 
chants on Change. Since you are so admirably well in the good 

races of his daughter, take a decided step at once—marry her—and 
the first act of gratitude on his part will be to pay all your debts,” 

“ The thing would have been an easy matter eight or ten days ago,” 
said his Royal Highness; ‘but now—after that letter—” 

“ That letter, my dear Duke, proves one thing; and that is, the 
merchant’s daughter is desperately in love with you. She does not 
desire you to send back her letters; she merely requests you to take 
them with you. Besides, her mother permits her to have a private 
interview with her—evidently with the intention of suffering you to 
explain your conduct, if possible.” 
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* Well—we’ve spoken enough upon the subject to-day, my friends,” 
said the Duke. “ Let us toast Miss W , and drink perdition to 
bailiffs. I fancy those, who came to arrest me just now, were too 
well received to venture a second attack.” 

« And if they should,” said Barwell, “ we’re sufficiently numerous 
to resist them.” 

The festivity redoubled—the party sate up the whole night—and 
at about seven o’clock in the morning, when they prepared to sepa- 
rate, the Duke was again arrested in the street by the sheriff's offi- 
cers who had lain wait for him since the preceding evening. 

“* Halt there, my lord,” cried the bailiff who commanded the rest : 
“it is no use your resisting us now. We’re stronger than your 
party, and have the additional advantage of sobriety on our side.” 

Resistance was useless :—a council of war was accordingly held, 
and the Duke determined to capitulate. 

*¢ Has any one got six hundred pounds ?” demanded fhe Duke, ad- 
dressing himself to his friends, 

Not one of them had a tenth part of that sum. 

‘«« Because,” continued the Duke De Berri, “ it would be rather 
awkward for a Prince of the blood of France to be imprisoned for 
debt, for so paltry a sum too. You, my dear Barwell, who are so 
fertile in expedients, what is to be done in this case ?” 

“ Your Royal Highness can settle the affair in four-and-twenty 
-hours, if you please,” returned the individual thus addressed. ‘* Marry 
Miss W , and all will be right.” 

“You see, my friends,” said Ferdinand, addressing himself to the 
bailiffs, “‘ 1 can pay you almost immediately if | choose. But in the 
open air little or nothing can be done. Let us return to the hotel, if 
you please—and you shall be satisfied.” 

The bailiffs and guests obeyed this desire, and Mr. Pemberton 
was forthwith sent for to consult with his august debtor. The inten- 
tions of his Royal Highness concerning Miss W——— were fully ex- 
plained, and a short delay was accorded. 

To be brief—an explanation ensued, which was entirely satis- 
factory to the merchant and his worthy spouse—Mr. Pemberton and 
the other creditors were paid—and the young lady became the wife 
of a Prince of France, to the great satisfaction of her family. It is 
true that all this took place without any noise or useless ceremony, 
and the Duke was very careful in concealing the whole transaction 
from his father and uncle. The marriage was not the less consum- 
mated—a circumstance which failed, however, in subsequently pre- 
venting his Royal Highness, on his return to France, from espousing 
the daughter of the King of Naples, and thus rendering himself 
guilty of the crime of bigamy. A remarkable coincidence is that, 
at the moment when this grand alliance was being celebrated at the 
court of France, the criminal tribunals despatched General Sarazin 
to the galleys for having married two wives ! 
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THE MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


BY G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Eucene Sue. 


Eveene Sur is in France what Captain Marryat was in England— 
the principal supporter of the naval school of novels; and in this re- 
spect only can the least degree of comparison be drawn between the 
two authors. Eugene Sue's style reminds us of Cooper's most ap- 
proved nautical fictions, rather than of the coarse and vulgar “ yarns” 
so tediously spun by Captain Marryat. The French author intro- 
duces us to scenes and adventures of stirring and painful interest: he 
would resemble the most powerful of the contemporary writers of 
his country, did he not choose sailors for his heroes, and ships for the 
stage on which his dramatis persone figure to so much advantage. 
He is, indeed, a beautiful writer; his language resembles those gay 
and sunny climes of the south which he describes so well; his graphic 
powers approach the pre-eminence attained by Walter Scott. His 
description of the Salamandre, a corvette, in the novel which bears 
that name, is not excelled by Scott’s delineation of Cleveland’s 
schooner in the “ Pirate,” nor by that of Cooper's * Red Rover” or 
“ Water Witch.” 

Marryat’s novels are one mass of sea-slang from the beginning to 
the end; and how ladies could ever be found to read them, for un- 
derstand them they could not, we are totally at a loss to conceive. 
But there is so little of this atrocious patois in the romances of 
Fugene Sue, that the most uninitiated in nautical technicalities may 
peruse them with satisfaction and delight. 

Eugene Sue’s principal works are Plik et Plok, Coucoartcha, Attar 
Gull, Vigie de Koat Ven, and La Salamandre ; from which last-named 
favourite work we propose to extract a paragraph as a specimen of 
the author’s abilities. ‘The reader must, however, be informed that 
the Salamandre, which we before stated to be a corvette in the 
French navy, has been wrecked on a shoal in the Mediterranean; 
and that the crew—amongst whom are the First Lieutenant—Pierre 
Huet, and his son Paul, a passenger of the name of Szaffie, a lady— 
Madame de Bléne, and her nieve Alice, who is beloved by both Paul 
and Szaffie, but whose heart is tenderly devoted to the latter—have 
saved themselves upon a raft constructed with empty barrels and 
planks, 


Che Raft. 


How beautiful is the pale light of the silvery moon, when its rays 
are reflected upon the pure and transparent waters of a lake! But 
when its chaste beams are frequently concealed by dark and rapidly- 
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flying clouds, and when it appears at long intervals red and ominous 
like a meteor, Oh! how truly consistent is its funereal gleam with a 
night of storm and of despair ! 

And what a terrible night was that! The boiling billows, high 
and impetuous, and covered with white foam, commingled together 
in one vast whirlpool ; and if at times the tempest lowered its voice 
of thunder and murmured only through the hollows formed by the 
waves, it seemed to recover fresh vigour from that momentary re- 
pose. And then a sharp and long whistling rent the air; and that 
was succeeded by a hearse and rumbling din which appeared to 
emanate from the very entrails of the earth—and upon these conflict- 
ing noises would break short and plaintive sounds which resembled 
the cries of human agony. 

And with every wave the raft experienced a new shock; and it 
spun round upon the uneven surface of that tremendous sea, for it 
had neither helin, nor mast, nor oars to guide it. But as the prin- 
ciples of its construction were such that it offered no resistance to the 
fury of the angry main, it would not sink: it merely succumbed be- 
neath the force of every billow which broke over it; and, while it 
was submerged for a moment, its platform was completely swept by 
the raging torrents, 

And for five days that terrible storm had lasted! Thus, it was no 
longer the gay and gallant crew of the once lively Salamandre, that 
now occupied the frail raft: it was a troop of ghastly and miserable 
objects! It was a number of beings without names—discoloured, 
cadaverous, their garments wet through and through, their long hair 
hanging over their shoulders, their eyes wild and glaring, their bleed- 
ing and cracked lips wreathed in hideous and mocking smiles—for 
during five days those emaciated creatures had experienced the 
horrors of famine! They were a prey to all the imperious nature 
of their wants—beyond their vital instinct all with them was as with 
the dead! Hunger gnawed their vitals, thirst burnt their throats : 
their wounds, red and painful, were rendered the more galling by 
the salt of the ocean that dashed over them—rage was in their 
breasts, curses upon their tongues. And still they clung to life—to 
that life, with all its agony! Arrived at such a pitch, with them 
suicide was impossible ; for suicide is the effect of a reasoning faculty, 
and that faculty was lost to them! 

Moreover, suicide is but little in vogue where misery and privation 
abound. Suicide requires sumptuous and intoxicating repasts—per- 
fumes, and women—flowers, and costly wines. Suicide must con- 
centrate in one single joy all other pleasures known or dreamt of, 
and fill its jewelled cup with that essence of every bliss; and then, 
having drained the goblet te the dregs, suicide must exclaim, “ The 
bowl isempty. Adieu!’ Then only can existence disgust, because 
it has brimmed over on every side. 

But in the midst of miseries the most horrible—when scarcely a 
spark of life remains—oh! how that flickering light is cherished— 
watched——and cared for, as if it were the last ember of a fire which 
we would not wish altogether extinguished. Thus, on board the 
raft, did those wretched beings cling to existence; although, to sup- 
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port the thirty people who survived, there were only three pounds of 
biscuit and a small barrel of wine. 

With one accord—the unhappy creatures!—could have put an 
end to that horrible state of agony. But, no—they must live—live 
in tears, in hatred, in torture, and in crime. And, what matter how 
they lived? They did live! 

And amongst them no longer existed the distinctions of father and 
son —oflicers and subordinates—women and girls. On that miser- 
able raft were beings who were devoured with hunger, and who, in 
order to eat, would attempt every thing. Good luck to the strong ; 
misery to the weak ! 

One man alone, however, appeared to be above the pinching wants 
which oppressed the others: this was Szaflie. He was stili the 
same—calm, unmoved, and cold. Standing near the stump of the 
broken jury-mast, on which he leant with one hand, he tranquilly ob- 
served all that was passing around him. 

At every shock occasioned by the waves, some bent their heads 
upon their breasts, others endeavoured to oppose the force of the bil- 
lows with a feeble plank, and a few, lying on their backs in a species 
of lethargic indifference, with their glassy and listless eyes wide open, 
gnawed a piece of rope or a glove which hazard had thrown in their 
way. Some, whose legs were caught between the planks of the raft 
and were nearly shattered in their concussions with the waves, laughed 
wildly, reckless of pain. Grief and hunger had made them mad. 
The greater portion, standing, and huddled together in the centre of 
the raft, obeyed, like an inanimate mass, the oscillations of the frail 

latform which separated them from eternity. On one side were 
Paul, his father, the old Doctor Garnier, who loved the crew as if 
they were his own children, Alice and her aunt, and Szaflie. 

A remnant of subordination had hitherto left the officers in com- 
mand of the little food which was yet upon the raft. The lieutenant 
supported himself upon the cask of wine, and watched his son Paul, 
who in his turn was gazing upon Alice. 

Alice, seated upon the raft, with her head supported upon’ her 
emaciated arms, never took her eyes off Szaffie. Madame de Bléne 
saw nothing, felt nothing—she was inert. 

The tempest now seemed to redouble its violence ; and the raft, 
floating upon the mighty waves, which hurled it up to heaven and 
then dashed it fifty feet into an abyss beneath, was sometimes almost 
perpendicular in that chaos of storm and danger. It was in vain that 
the officers endeavoured to give the men certain orders which would 
enable them to resist the shocks thus occasioned by the motion of the 
raft. They were not listened to. 

At this terrible crisis, the sailors, fancying themselves to be in 
danger of death, and after a few words exchanged amongst them, 
advanced towards the place where their superiors were standing. 

‘* We want wine!” cried La Joie, the boatswain, brandishing an 
axe: “ we want wine, that we may die in peace !” 

Pierre Huet rose suddenly from his recumbent position over the 
cask, and presenting a pistol at the head of the ringleader, ex- 
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elaimed, “‘ Wretch—it is our only resource. We must economize it 
to the utmost of our power !” 

“Ah! ha!” cried La Joie, knocking down the muzzle of the pis- 
tol. ‘It will not harm any one here—the powder is wet. Wine ! 
wine !” 

“Wine! wine!” shouted the sailors. “Give us the wine—or 
die !” 

“ You dare revolt !”’ exclaimed the lieutenant, looking round for a 
cutlass. 

“ There are no longer any officers here!” was the reply. ‘“ We 
are the stronger—give us the wine !” 

‘‘ Never!” said the lieutenant. 

“We will have it!” rejoined La Joie, advancing in a menacing 
way towards Pierre Huet. 

Paul rushed upon him to protect his father; but the boatswain 
knocked the youth down with the axe; and Pierre, in an attempt to 
avenge his son, was wounded also. Then, covered with blood, 
furious, and not knowing what they did, both father and son, sup- 
ported by the doctor and two faithful sailors, endeavoured to oppose 
the designs of the mutinous crew; but they were beaten back, and 
forced to succumb. 

In the midst of that infernal tumult, Madame de Bléne, carried by 
the crowd of mutinous sailors towards the edge of the raft, fell into 
the sea, and was borne away by the waves, vainly extending her 
hands to Alice for assistance. But Alice saw her aunt disappear with- 
out being able to succour her ; for she was compelled to hold by an 
iron ring in one of the planks, to prevent herself from sharing the 
_ same fate. 

“Wine! wine!” shouted La Joie, with one hand upon the cask, 
and the other flourishing a tin cup over his head. 

“Wine! wine!” ua the others. “ Let us drink our last 
stoup, and die drunk !” 

And they rushed with one accord upon the cask, which was imme- 
diately broken open and speedily emptied. Intoxication soon worked 
its baneful effects upon those brains which had been attenuated by 
want and privation; and, amidst the howling of the tempest, and 
the roaring of the infuriate sea, they began to chaunt strange glees 
in hoarse voices; and their song resembled the hymn of a madman! 
By the reddish light of the portentous moon, some endeavoured to 
dance upon the raft: but they tottered at every step, and then, 
blinded by ebriety, they fell upon the spars, rolled here and there 
for some moments, and at length disappeared in the surrounding. 
billows without uttering a single cry ! 

The Parisian—such was the nick-name given to one of the sailors 
by his comrades--suddenly espied Alice crouched up by the empty 
barrel, and desperately clinging with one hand to the iron ring, while 
with the other she supported her once lovely head. 

“ There—drink,” cried the Parisian, who was thoroughly intoxi- 
cated : “ drink—I say !’—and he placed the tin cup to the lips of the 
young girl. 
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Alice drank with avidity — drop that remained in the cup; and 
her countenance became flushed with a sudden glow. 

“ You begin to look pretty again,” cried the Parisian. ‘So for 
my trouble, you may as well permit me—” 

And the inebriate wretch with his foul lips imprinted a kiss upon 
the mouth of Alice ; and the young girl, as she scarcely pushed him 
aside, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! that wine has done me so much good! I 
am still thirsty : give me more—Oh! give me more !” 

*« Paul,” said Szatfie, “ look there !’’—and he pointed towards Alice 
and the sailor. ‘ Do you see that ?”—then leaning towards the un- 
happy youth, who was suffering with the blow inflicted by La Joie, 
he added, “It isas | thought. Such is human nature! Dost thou 
now believe in innate virtue—in innate modesty? Oh! no—rest 
assured that subordination, chastity, devotion, loye—and all the fine 
feelings that concrete in the breast of man—all, all yield to the irre- 
sistible influence of hunger and thirst. Noble sentiments, which 
depend upon such ignoble wants!” 

Paul did not hear all that Szattie whispered to him: he was 
absorbed in his own misfortunes, and those of his father. 

“ Oh! you shall hear me—you shall not swoon away ere I have 
done speaking !” cried Szafhie, with a demoniac smile; and he 
poured some cordial, which he had about him, into the youth’s mouth. 

“Oh! pity me—pity me—add not fresh horrors to this already 
too terrible scene !’”’ exclaimed Paul, recovering his senses. 

“f am your saviour, child!” said Szaffie. ‘ Eat—eat !”—and 
having cautiously opened the red portfolio which he had brought 
with him from the wreck, and which was supposed to contain papers, 
he took from thence a piece of solid meat-substance, and gave it to 
Paul. 

Paul carried it greedily to his lips: then, after a moment of 
sublime reflection, he stopped, broke it into three little pieces, and 
dragged himself towards his father. Alice was too far off :—he had 
not strength enough to crawl up to her. 

Two days after, the tempest was entirely calmed. The sky was 
blue—the air pure—and the sun rose gorgeously from his palace in 
the eastern main. 

The wine was all gone—tie biscuit crushed under foot or spoilt by 
the salt water—and the miserable creatures upon the raft were fain 
to crunch hats, shoes, and ropes. Some had, in their ebriate mad- 
ness, drank the salt water with avidity. Others put nails and little 
pieces of lead into their mouths, with the hope that the metallic 
moisture would abrogate a portion of their thirst. A sailor was slain 
in a dispute relative to a leathern waist-band which each wanted to 
possess. The old Doctor Garnier was killed to supply food for the 
famished crew: he died in cursing those whom he used to call his 
children. The Parisian was drawn in a lottery to decide who should 
be the next victim! But this execrable food only served to abridge 
the existence of those who partook of it. 

With difficulty could two or three sailors, besides Szaffie, maintain 
themselves upon their feet. They kept their eyes intently fixed upon 
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the horizon, and watched its vapoury boundary with the most painful 
anxiety. 

* A sail! a sail!” was the feeble cry that suddenly issued from the 
lips of those wretched men. 

Szaffie in particular watched the spot where the sail appeared, 
with the utmost aitention; for he himself began to entertain the 
most dire apprehensions. At the moment when the Salamandre 
struck, he had provided himself with his writing-case, in which he 
placed a substance exceedingly nourishing, and concentrated in a 
very sinall space.* Up to this moment he had therefore escaped 
the tortures of hunger: but his means of existence diminished ; and 
he lost all hope of seeing the raft cast upon the African coast by the 
currents, for the wind had impelled it afar from land. It was there- 
fore with an expression of joy that he exclaimed, “ A sail! a sail!” 

That magic word—* A sail !’—was echoed by even the lips of the 
dying. Glazing eyes recovered a gleam of lost fire—the wounded 
rose with difficulty—and every glance was directed towards the spot 
indicated by Szaflic. Others joined their hands together—many 
burst out into loud and wild shouts of laughter—and a few were 
30 happy as to shed tears in profusion! For a moment grief was 
dumb—hunger appeased—and thirst quenched! Hope eradicated 
every sentiment of hatred; and all unkind feelings were banished 
by the thought that succour was at hand. And then those men, lately 
so fierce—so crue!|—so terrible, rushed into each other's arms, shook 
each other’s hands, and gave vent to the most unfeigned joy. 

Paul and his father exchanged a significant glance, and indulged 
ina long and fervent embrace. And Alice, poor girl! sate dozing 
near the ring which it was not any longer necessary for her to hold, 
as the sea was now calm; but she understood not the meaning of the 
joyous shouf, “ A sail !” Alas—poor child! 

And the sail gradually became more distinct; and at length a 
large frigate was discernible in the horizon, its white canvass reflect- 
ing the rays of the effulgent sun. Oh! how delicious was that mo- 
ment—when all doubt disappeared—and when that sign of safety 
was welcomed by the enfeebled voices of the suffering crew! The 
sailors, who had before mutinied and blasphemed, now felt a species 
of religious gratitude steal into their breasts: their lacerated hearts 
could not contain so exceeding a joy; and they experienced the 
necessity of pouring forth their souls in prayer and thanksgiving. 
Their burning eyes were moistened with tears:—it was a sublime 
ea: those men—pale—emaciated—and suffeting—joining their 
1ands together to thank God for so unexpected a relief! And the 
frigate drew nearer—and nearer towards the raft. 

“ We shall leave the raft in the manner ‘prescribed by the articles 
of war in cases of shipwreck,” said the lieutenant, mechanically re- 
suming the reins of discipline. 

“ Yes—yes, lieutenant!” cried the sailors with one joyous accord. 





* Venison, mashed into a paste, and dried with sugar. The Indians, in their long 
hunting excursions, carry no other food. An ounce a day is sufficient for a man in a 
strong state of health. 
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“The lady first,” continued Pierre Huet ;—* then the cabin-boys 
—thirdly, the midshipman and the passenger—next, the sailors— 
and lastly, myself and my son.” 

«You never will be able to climb on board without the help of the 
accommodation-ladder,” said Paul to his father, with a cunning 
smile. 

“My dear child,” returned the fond parent, “I know not what 
secret voice told me that we should not be separated yet awhile. 
And in sooth! heaven could not part us; for | implored its aid often 
enough for thee, my boby—Oh! [ prayed for thy safety night and 
day! And heaven never abandons those who pray with sincerity ; 
as this unlooked-for aid must prove to you.” 

“My mother has often said the same,” replied the affectionate 
young man, kissing his father’s cheek with tenderness and reliance 
o 


n all he had affirmed. 

“Heavens!” cried Szaflie at this moment, in a tone of deep emo- 
tion and alarm: “ what does that mean?’ he added—-as he pointed 
out the frigate to a sailor who was occupied in preparations for a 
speedy departure from the raft. 

“She can’t bear down upon us, Sir,” replied the man; “ but as 
the tide will—Oh !—no—no—” 

And the man screamed like an infant disappointed in its desire to 
rossess some toy. 

“ Rage—hell—damnation !” ejaculated Szaffie, suddenly stamp- 
ing his foot with violence upon;the planks beneath him. 

‘‘ What is the matter”’ demanded Pierre Huet, 

“She has not seen us,” returned Szaffie, in a voice of thunder, 
his eyes flashing fire, and his teeth grinding against each other. 
“Ah! ha! my fine singers of psalms—heaven never deserts those 
who pray—eh ?”—and the irony of that man pierced like a dagger 
to every heart. 

“ Oh! it is impossible!” cried the lieutenant. 

Ii was, however, too true, The frigate luffed, and was speedily 
out of sight. So long as even the faintest outline of its sails was per- 
ceptible upon the horizon, the occupants of the raft would not give 
up all hope : they could not—dared not believe that destiny, or fate, 
or heaven could have prepared for them so atrocious a mockery ! 

But when the vessel had entirely disappeared—when nothing but 
the sun glanced on the waters of the Mediterranean, calm a de- 
serted—Oh! it was then that the horrors of their situation were felt 
in all their acuteness—all their poignancy! And,as is the case in all 
moral or physical reactions, a state of torpor—of feebleness—of in- 
capacity, succeeded to that predicament of exaltation and of joy. 

This prostration of the nerves lasted some minutes ;—that length 
of time appeared to be necessary for those wretched men to precipi- 
tate themselves from the eminence of sanguine hope to the depths of 
the darkest despair. When the horrors of their situation were again 
felt in all their intenseness—when they once more saw themselves 
face to face with the most awful of deaths—and when (the sky, the 
sea, and the horizon being without a speck) these terrible convictions 
rushed to the heart of each, cold and piercing like the bite of a dy- 
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ing man,—Oh ! then what a dread commingling of oaths and prayers, 
blasphemies and supplications, and cries of rage and of death, 
ascended to that heaven which a few minutes before had been so 
sincerely invoked by all! And then, also, those, who ere now had 
embraced each other, felt the sentiments of hatred, and the pangs of 
hunger, more acutely than before; and the wretched mortals, to 
avenge their miseries, as it were, upon each other, rushed in wild 
tumult together, and fought with exasperation and frenzy. 

Szaffie also uttered a terrible cry, which was wrung from him by 
an acute pain, and fell senseless upon the raft. For one of the 
famished creatures was endeavouring to cut a morsel of flesh from 
his leg! 

On the following morning, this access of frenzied rage had passed 
away—and hunger had once more stifled every other feeling. 
Pierre and his son were lying close to each other—their tottering 
reason seemed to be ready to abandon them—every thing appeared 
to turn round, as if they were under the influence of wine. 

“Paul,” said Pierre, in a fatut and hollow voice, “ lam very hun- 
ery. Hlaye you no more of that meat which you gave me yester- 
day morning ?” 

“ It was Szaflie’s,” returned Paul. 

“ }las he any more?” demanded the lieutenant. 

‘“*T think he must have,” was the reply. 

“Let us take it from him by force,” said Pierre. 

And they both dragged themselves towards Szatle, who appeared 
to be motionless. Pierre placed one knee upon his stomach, and 
held a dagger to his throat, while Paul rifled his pockets. The red 
box was speedily found, and opened. 

‘* Give it to me,” cried the father to his son. 

“Wait a moment,” exelaimed Paul. 

‘* No—no —give it me,” persisted the famished sire. 

“ Tt is mine,” said the son to the father, breaking off a piece of the 
small remaining portion of the comestible, and carrying it to his lips. 

“T will have it—or—” 

And Pierre rushed upon his offspring with a wild howl and a 
savage look. 

A terrible struggle ensued, and Szaflie recovered from his swoon, 

“Oh! you have robbed me, and you wished to assassinate me!” 
cried Szattie, in a feeble voice. ‘ You see, Paul,” he added, as the 
father and son continued to wrestle together, “that the poniard must 
decide between you two. Now—parricide—now, infanticide—and 
all for a mouthful of food. Ha! ha!’ 

The night soon put an end to that scene of horror: and on the 
following morning Szaffie, awakening out of a heavy and deep sleep, 
fancied that he had been under the influence of a night-mare. 

It was mid-day. The vertical sun darted his hot rays upon the 
placid waters of the Mediterranean, on which the raft was almost 
motionless. The fragile rampart of barrels, casks, and netting had 
been broken; and the actual platform alone remained upon that 
ocean which was now smooth and polished as a mirror. Here and 
there floated the remnants of garments, of cordage, and of planks, 
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on which the sun shone gaily and gorgeously. The sailors, who sur- 
vived, were all stretched upon the raft, their eyes brilliant, their lips 
red, their cotuntenances flushed, animated, and resplendent. Only, 
instead of that soft and penetrating heat which their external ap- 
pearance seemed to indicate, they were bathed in a cold sweat, and 
their members were stiff and iced. Except this phenomenon and a 
nervous tic which gave a singular and awful expression to every 
countenance, nothing bespoke the long torture to which they had 
been exposed. For some began to arrange their jackets, pull down 
their shirt sleeves, and tie their crayats, and exclaimed, “ The lieu- 
tenant is going to commence the inspection: we must be decent 
and clean!” Others fancied that they saw in the distance a cit 
resplendent with gold, and marble, and verdure ; and they mj 
“ That is Smyrna !” 

‘‘We are arrived, then,” observed one. “My God! how lovely 
is that prospect. There are the domes—and the harbour—and_ the 
orange-trees: and there are fair women who beckon to us.” 

And then they who laboured under this delusion, took each 
other’s arms to advance towards the city, and falling from the raft 
into the sea, they sank to rise no more, save as disfigured and 
inanimate corpses. The waters rippled for a moment—and_ the 
ocean became still and tranquil as before. 

Similar delusions continued with those who were left. Some 
commenced a gay waltz to celebrate their near approach to land : 
alas! the dance was commenced upon the raft and finished in the 
waters. Others fancied that they were in the cottages where they 
were born, surrounded by their wives and children, and all that was 
dear to them. And they melted into tears—and they blessed their 
offspring—and promised their wives to tempt the dangers of the 
ocean no more ! 

But all this was done with a smile upon the lips, or with tears in 
their eyes, as circumstances seemed to suggest: it was an illusion 
which was expressed by voices so convincing and so natural, that a 
blind man would have taken those aberrations of fever for undoubted 
realities ! 

At the sight of this horrible drama, Szaffie was stupified with 
silent horror. He and Paul were now the only two that retained 
their faculties unimpaired. And therefore was it with the most ter- 
rible emotion that they perceived Alice rise with an almost super- 
natural force from the place where she had hitherto remained seated. 
She was emaciated anc haggard; but her eyes shone with super- 
natural lustre—her cheeks were suffused in a scarlet hue—and her 
lips were red as if they were dyed with gore. 

She advanced towards Szatlie: Paul concealed his face in his 
hands. 

“ O Szaffie,” said Alice in a tender and touching tone of voice, 
“you are mine—my lover—my adored one !” 

Paul endeavoured to withdraw to another part of the raft: but his 
feet and hands refused to aid him to drag himself away. 

“T thought I loved Paul, poor fellow,” continued Alice: * but I 
only looked upon him as a brother—that was all! But you—oh! 
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you, Szaflie,—you are my lover,” she continued with pride ; * and 
every look of your’s is for me a pleasure and a torment at the same 
time. Oh! your caresses—since that day, when almost in the very 
face of death, I gave myself entirely up to thee—those caresses have 
made too deep an impression upon me ever to be abrogated! From 
that day, my life has been one long—long pleasure; for your kisses 
—they are still upon my lips !” 

“Oh! let me die,” ejaculated Paul in a tone of voice that pierced 
to the very heart of those who heard him, madmen as they were. 

“ Who speaks of death ?” cried Alice, gazing wildly around her. 
“To live with you, Szaflie—to live with you, is my only hope. 
Come, Szaflie, come—my aunt is dead as well as my father and m 
mother—as well as all the rest of the world for me! Come, then, "I 
ain thine, Szaflie. This is our blue curtain,” she continued, point- 
ing to the sky; ‘that is my white bed,” she added, indicating the 
ocean; ‘and on every side are the flowers that you love! Come, 
my love—for [ am thine—and thou art mine. What matters the 
scorn of the world to me? I can say to thee, without asking the per- 
mission of a soul, ‘Thou art mine! For thou art my world, Szaffie.” 

The eyes of Szaffie sparkled as she spoke. ' 

“ Now let my long hair float wildly upon the winds,” continued the 
unfortunate girl, pretending to disengage her tresses from the large 
comb which confined them, ‘ That long hair, Szaffie, which you 
loved so much—that long dark hair—Oh! let it float over my 
shoulders. And now, my love—my Szafie—come—hasten—I go 
before thee—and shall wait in the bridalchamber. Oh, come !’' 

And the poor girl beckoned Szaffie to follow her—and she has- 
tened towards the edge of the raft, as if she would endeavour to walk 
upon the surface of the sea——and she sank in the deep abyss of waters 
below. 

Paul gave vent to a terrible cry, and stretched out his hands, as if 
that useless movement would save her. 

“ Monster!” he exclaimed. “ Not one single effort to recover 
her!” 

Her last word was “ Szaffie !” 

“ She dies happy in her illusions,” said that individual in a hoarse 
voice, while a tear stood upon his eye-lash. 

“Alice! Alice! My father—father—Alice !” cried Paul, wring- 
ing his hands, a prey to the most acute agony. 
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STRAY LEAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LADY EMIGRANT. 
(Continued from p. 275.) 


Oct. 14th, 182-. This is the commencement of a new era in my 
existence. That it shall prove happier than long periods of my past 
life have been [ consider it quite impossible,—that it shail render 
me miserable I harbour no such fears ; for | do hope and trust that 
I possess that full dependence upon the Divine will, and the protec- 
tion of Him who is Lord alike of every part of his creation, which 
will not only reconcile me to the altered scenes and circumstances in 
which [ am now placed; but should the hour of affliction and trial be 
in store for me, that shall be able to meet it with Christian fortitude 
and a becoming resignation. 

Then at last it seems that I have reached my home in the Ameri- 
ean wilderness! and certainly rude and wild enough it appears. 
But then it is now My nome, and that name has ever been to me one 
of peculiar endearment. The bitterest moments of my existence 
were those in which misfortune’s hurricane swept away my sweet 
home on the banks of the Dee, when the wide map of the universe 
on which I sadly gazed did not offer to my wandering eye one little 
spot on which it could rest and point to as my home : 

** Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said, 
This is my home ?” 
Here, then, we pitch our tent in the New World, and truly itdoes 
seem new; but soon shall the vine rear ils tendril branches around 
our rustic porch, and the rose (England’s loved rose!) shall spring 
up and mingle its sweets and its blossoms with the native flowers of 
Columbia’s woods. But rivalry there shall be none—none of bitter- 
ness ; for although our hearts may yearn while our thoughts wander 
back to scenes “ beloved though left,” I trust we shall ever remem- 
ber that ¢his is the land of our voluntary adoption. 

Now that I can sit down ina home of my own, [ think it would 
be an act of ingratitude were | to omit recording a passing notice on 
the kind family that has been entertaining us for the last three weeks. 
Mr. **** is an extensive landholder, and from him our farm was 
purchased by our predecessor. Along our route we heard much of 
the beautiful situation he has chosen for his residence in the woods, 
and to which he has given the name of S L . Having left 
the main road and turned off abruptly into the forest, after continuing 
about two miles, our road, over-arched in many places by trees that 
had partially fallen, but still resting upon the limbs of others on the 
opposite side, and while I was musing on the wonderful daring of 
man, Whose noble spirit of enterprise penetrates the depths of the 
wild forest, turning the howling wilderness into fruitful meadows 
and corn-fields, nay, even into towns and villages which, fostered by 
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time, may grow up into populous cities, our guide cried out, “ Now, 
Madam, you may see the lake,—look there—to the left, through the 
skirting woods.” I eagerly looked in the direction pointed out, and 
was forcibly struck with the beauty of the scene. There lay the lake 
spreading forth its silent waters,—a perfect mirror in a frame of 
ebony,—for the surrounding woods, principally composed of dark and 
lofty pine-trees, were reflected with surprising distinctness from the 
opposite shore. As we proceeded onward, and wound round a glassy 
arm or cove, presently the imposing mansion, embosomed in an am- 
phitheatre of gentle hills, burst upon the view. The extreme solitude, 
heightened by the stillness of declining day, and the almost impassable 
roads by which we had reached this magical scene, served to increase 
the general effect to such an extraordinary degree, that I feel assured 
I can never forget the pleasure and surprise on the first view of this 
lovely lake, and the fairy palace of our hospitable friends. 

Mr. **** received us at the door of his library, which, including 
the offices, constitutes one of the (detached) wings of the mansion. 
We then were conducted across the corner of an extensive shrubbery 
into a long gallery whose lofty tier of windows look towards the lake, 
and from thence we were ushered into a charming octagonal room 
in the centre of the building. This apartment is chastely but beauti- 
fully fitted up,—the various doors. which are of the Venetian order, 
and the panelling being composed of the choicest sorts of wood com- 
mon to this part of the country; the whole having been executed 
with much taste and skill under the immediate direction of the owner 
of the establishment. Over the splendidly-carved chimney-piece 
hung an excellent portrait of Washington, whose memory is de- 
servedly idolized by every American. I was given to understand 
that this copy, which is painted upon glass, was executed in China, 
by a Chinese artist. 

After Mr. **** had introduced myself and my niece Julia to Mrs, 
**** he returned to the library to look after the gentlemen. She 
welcomed us to the Beechwoods with so bland and kind an expres- 
sion of voice and manner, that there was no doubting its sincerity,— 
it was the simple out-pouring of a kind and generous nature. We 
were soon in easy on familiar conversation; for there was no in- 
quisitive look or question that could, by possibility, remind us that we 
were among strangers; and a few short minutes seemed to give me 
an acquaintance of weeks, or rather months, so much did I already 
feel at home in this kind family. 

The table for the evening repast was spread early, in the long gal- 
lery. I expected to see, in such an establishment, a range of black 
menials taking their places behind our chairs; but I afterwards dis- 
covered the servants in this family to be few, and for the most part 
Europeans. When the gentlemen had joined us at the board, I found 
that we mustered a party of twelve; for in addition to the family 
there were, besides ourselves, two or three visitors. I have elsewhere 
remarked upon the American mode of uniting tea and supper in one 
meal; so it was here, where I found every thing arranged in the 
American fashion, but with order and neatness. On the conclusion 
of the repast the gentlemen, piloted by Mr. ****, returned to the 
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library ; and as I found that it was the custom to keep early hours, in 
due time we repaired to our respective apartments. 

I was early awakened by the blowing of a horn, the notes of which 
were delightfully echoed back from the wooded declivities on the 
further side of the lake. I arose, and looking from my window dis- 
covered that the sun was already up, for his morning beams were 
dancing on the waters of the lovely lake; while its surface was gently 
rippled by the fragrant breeze which came wafted over a field of 
buckwheat still partially in bloom. I found the family already stir- 
ring, from whom I learnt that the horn was not the hunter’s reveille, 
but a summons for the farm-servants to repair to breakfast. On de- 
scending to the gallery I was met by two charming little fairies, and 
lam sure that Titania herself could not in her court have shown more 
winning courtesy. They were the two oldest daughters of our kind 
entertainers,—the one apparently ten, and the other about eight years 
of age. To me the playful, innocent, and confiding intimacy of 
children, before the trammels of education have thrown a restraint 
upon their words and actions, is truly delightful. When the morn- 
ing’s salutations were over, I read in their bright countenances an 
eagerness to“ show me whatever was the most likely to afford me 
pleasure or surprise ; and “ Did you ever see this before, ma’am ?” was 
constantly escaping the lips of the pretty little Ellen. At each end 
of the gallery stood a large Russian stove, painted white, and sur- 
mounted by handsome sculptured figures of Bacchantes; while the 
walls were ornamented with paintings and drawings mostly from the 
pencil of our talented host. When my young friends assured me “ that 
they were papa’s designs taken from nature,” and that they repre- 
sented scenes in the very part of the country I was about to become an 
inhabitant of, | gazed upon them with increased admiration. After 
exploring and admiring much within the walls of the mansion, a 
broad gravel walk conducted me to a handsome pavilion which peeps 
out from the dark green laurel brake, and the lighter tints of the 
young wild cherry trees, from its secluded situation on the very mar- 
gin of the lake. Here I sat and gazed on the charming scene that 
surrounded me, until my senses were lost in a confused but delightful 
reverie; for I fancied that after a long drifting before the gales of 
adverse fortune, a favouring breeze had at last wafted me into a 
haven of peace and rest. I awoke from my short trance—but not to 
misery ; for I found myself surrounded by the beauties of nature,— 
heaven was bright above me, and earth teeming with fruit and 
flowers lay spread at my feet; and, while one of the lovely innocents 
lay folded in my arms, my thoughts arose in boundless gratitude to 
the Author of all good. 

I was delighted with the society of my young fairy friends, for 
their information and intelligence astonished me; and I could not 
help remarking, as I have sometimes done before, that there is often 
more information to be gained from the lips of prattling childhood in 
one hour, than from the wise sayings of an accredited sage in double 
the time. I believe it was Mr. Goodwin who, many years ago (he 
being at that time known by the title of philosopher), gave umbrage 
to a deeply-read politician by addressing his conversation, and paying 
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a marked attention, to a very young person present. On his re- 
ceiving a rebuke from the political gentleman, he answered,“ I would 
much rather hear what a clever child thinks and feels, than listen to 
the repetition of what a dull scholar has read ;” and I cannot help 
believing, that during our sojourn at S— L— with this interesting 
family, without reflecting in the remotest degree upon the intel- 
ligence and information of Mr. and Mrs. ****, I gained more 
genuine information from their dear little daughters than from the 
older members of the family. 

At the breakfast table we found the same party that we had met 
the evening previous. Breakfast is my favourite meal. The first 
assembling of a happy family after a temporary separation—but a 
separation that might have been eternal, is like the dawning of a new 
existence ; yesterday is past—and all its pleasures and all its cares,— 
to-day is as the garden of promise just opened for our enjoyment. 
The meal was quickly despatched. This did not surprise me, for I 
had already become aware of the rapidity with which the Americans 
devour their meals. Long before I had finished sipping my cup of 
tea, the gentlemen were off to the library,‘‘ my gude mon an’ a,’” and 
we saw no more of them till we met at dinner. This I did not like; 
it did not accord with my ideas of sociability ; and particularly after 
dinner, when the same quick, presto, begone, movement took them 
from my sight till the supper hour. In the course of the evening 
Mr. **** brought his flute and joined us in the gallery, when our 
little party sang some duets, trios, and quartetts, with which our new 
friends of the Beechwoods expressed themselves much gratified: and 
thus ended our first day at S— L—. 

From S— L—to our new farm is five miles. A narrow road had 
been opened, but owing to the stumps and roots of trees, and the un- 
evenness of the ground, it is almost impassable for horses except such 
as have become accustomed to travel through such roads. When the 
neighbourhood becomes more numerously peopled I am told that we 
shall have better roads. I have not been in the habit of wishing to re- 
live over again any portion of my past life (although much of it has 
been as sunny as a cloudless summer noon), but now that I am com- 
mencing a sort of life so totally new to me, and in a new country, I al- 
most wish that I were a score of years younger, in order that we (the 
country and myself) might advance together in more perfect har- 
mony. As it is, I shall be in the sear leaf (should I live), while this 
part of the country is comparatively young ; so that I cannot hope to 
see it arrive at any thing like maturity. 

The first Sunday I spent at S— L— was observed by the family in 
a manner suitable to the occasion. At eleven o’clock the bell sum- 
moned us to the library, where chairs were arranged for the family 
party, and benches for such as chose to attend from the neighbouring 
settlement. A portion of our Church Service was read from the 
Book of Common Prayer by an Englishman ; and afterwards an ex- 
cellent sermon by, Mr, ****. Then followed several hymns, in which 
those who understood sacred music joined,—as did Mr. *** on his 
flute. It was delightful to find strangers, in a strange land, uniting 
with me in those responses which, from my youth up, I had considered 
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it one of the most pleasing of my Christian duties to take a solemn 
part in. When the bell called us to prayers I thought of Cowper's 
beautiful little poem of Alexander Selkirk, and felt truly thankful that 
our lot had not been cast where 


“The sound of the church-going bell 
These rocks and these valleys ne’er heard,” &c. 

Something more than three weeks passed away agreeably in the 
hospitable mansion at S— L—. My husband and my nephew S—n 
had been engaged during a portion of that time in making arrange- 
ments at our new abode for’ the reception of myself and Julia. Much, 
however, could not be effected, for our log cottage did not admit of 
an easy metamorphosis into a fairy palace. But as autumn was ra- 
pidly advancing, I began to feel a good deal of anxiety in having my 
1ead sheltered by a roof of my own, however humble and lowly it 
might be. 

Forest Lake, Oct. 15th, 182—. The day before yesterday we 
had a moderate fall of snow—pretty early winter this, thought I ; 
however, it disappeared on the following day. In the afternoon of 
yesterday I mounted one of the sure-footed chargers of our friends ; 
and, accompanied by my nephew and niece on foot, set out for our 
own farm, formerly known by the semi-barbarous name of New- 
comb’s Pond, which we have taken the liberty of translating into 
Forest Lake, to the no smal! wonderment (we are told) of some of 
our Yankee neighbours. We were progressing ut a very moderate 
speed through the lonely woods, when we were startled by a rustling 
noise very near us; and as [ had not forgotten the stories we had 
heard at Newbury, respecting the terrible wolves and bears that 
haunt these wild deserts, I admonished my young companions to 
keep a sharp look-out on either hand, while I began to sing, in a 
pretty loud strain; but whether the burden of my song was ,“ Bri- 
tons strike home,” or “‘ Yankee Doodle” that was to scare away the 
wild beasts, and keep my courage up—non mi recordo! However, 
the hidden enemy commenced the attack by throwing something at 
the heads of my pedestrian companions; when, greatly alarmed, I 
called out “ Who’s there ?” while S n, stooping to examine the 
missiles, found they were clusters of fine chestnuts in their prickly 
husks, The shower increased so much that I considered it prudent 
to ride forward a short distance ; while my young friends, disdaining 
to fly, stood their ground notwithstanding my entreaties, and pre- 
sently became eagerly engaged in pocketing the affront, regardless 
of the consequences. When pockets as well as handkerchiefs were 
filled to overflowing, the young people managed to convert my 
parasol into a bag to hold chestnuts, and all this before I could prevail 
upon them to move forward. There being so thick a covering of 
Jeaves upon the tall trees, it was impossible for the eye to penetrate 
the region from whence the chestnuts came. All was, therefore, 
conjecture what species of animal was engaged in throwing them 
down. We had not proceeded far, however, before the mystery 
was solved ; for, a short distance from the road, we observed a black 
squirrel running along with a bunch of chestnuts, with which it 
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presently scrambled up a tree, and disappeared with its prize in a 
hollow limb, where I presume it was laying up provisions for the 
approaching winter. Without any more alarms we reached our 
own cottage in safety, where Mr. 'T— was awaiting us; and I must 
confess my sensations were very different to what they had been on 
my first visit. 

I was received by my kind husband, who quickly hurried me up 
stairs (o my own apartment ; where, in spite of our efforts to re- 
strain them, we were overpowered by our feelings, when all the 
realities of the past, and all the uncertainties of the future, rushed in 
full tide upon our hearts. But we knew it was our duty, so we pro- 
ceeded to enter upon the necessary business of the present; and 
there was more than enough to be done; for workmen were busily 
engaged in converting a Yankee kitchen into an English parlour, 
and a place which had beea a rubbish-room into a kitchen, The 
chambers (three in all) are roughly boarded, except one which is 
wainscoted—roof, sides, and all, and which looks like a large deal 
box with a waggon top to it, and like a waggon it is lighted from 
one end: this I call my snuggery. On my taking possession, hammer 
and nails went to work, and a wooden peg here, and a spike-headed 
nail there, and a hanging shelf yonder, presently made my sanctum 
wear quite a convenient appearance. In the centre stands a good 
bed (there not being sufficient height anywhere else), which serves 
for ottoman by day and bed by night. A bright fire was seen 
blazing on the rude hearth-stone ; and with the auxiliary of a good 
cup of tea we closed the evening of our first day at our new home 
in the woods; and repairing to our pillows, remembered, probably, 
“the light of other days,” and ‘the Banks of the Dee.” 

Nov. 28th.—We have been domiciled six weeks in the Beechwoods. 
We have not yet, however, all the convenient items of a small esta- 
blishment ; but I find we are becoming inventive in these matters, 
Mr. 'T— was always a bit of a mechanical genius ; and now that he 
has a workshop, and as timber is but of little value, his planes and 
his saws are in frequent operation. He has already manufactured 
a very respectable dining-table, which has not a little amazed some 
of the Yankees; for they assure us that the generality of English 
settlers make poorly out with carpenters’ tools. Our nearest neigh- 
bour, old Deacon W—, “ vows” that in all his days he never saw the 
equal of this said table ; for although he has seen round, square, and 
oblong ones, he never saw an oval one before. My carpenter also 
has constructed me a very comfortable elbow-chair; probably not 
quite so fashionable in shape, or bearing so high a polish, as some I 
have seen imported from Paris, but it quite satisfies my ambition at 
present. My first essay at domestic manufactures was a loaf of 
bread, on the morning after our arrival. I had never in my life 
made one! a pretty confession this for the wife of a farmer in the 
Beechwoods. To augment my difficulties, I had neither yeast, 
kneading-trough, nor oven to aid my efforts. But by the assistance 
of a little chymical knowledge borrowed of my husband in lack of 
yeast, and the lucky finding of a wooden bowl among sundry 
goods and chattels, and the services of an iron pot, I was enabled to 
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surmount this difficulty, which, in by-gone days, would have ap- 
peared insurmountable. Never, perhaps, was there a stronger con- 
trast between the life of elegant leisure which I left, and the life I 
have been leading at my new home. But the same principle;which 
led me to enjoy the one, stimulates me to fulfil the duties of the 
other; it has only been the resigning of my harp for the churn- 
staff—distaff would have sounded more classically ; but, alas! unlike 
Penelope, I can neither weave nor spin. 

Our two farmers have begun already to practise the use of that 
all-destroying instrument, the axe. I anxiously watched the pros- 
tration of their first victim, a tall pine tree, and listened to the wild 
forest echo, the groan when this mighty monarch fell with a tremen- 
dous crash, and measured its proud length upon its parent earth. 
One of the most wonderful exhibitions I have yet witnessed, was our 
celebration of the Gunpowder Plot on the 5th instant. The Ameri- 
cans appear to know nothing about this matter,—if they ever did, 
they have long since forgotten it; but we, though buried in the wil- 
derness, can never cease to remember dear England, her customs 
and institutions. Not, however, that we would declare war against 
the Catholics of the United States; but by way of keeping up a 
sort of good feeling towards “ The Old Country,” our people pro- 
posed celebrating Guy Fawkes’ day by setting fire to forty or fifty 
dead but standing trees; and such a splendid sight I think I never 
saw. The timber being dry and partially decayed, the fire quickly 
mounted to the uppermost limbs and branches, until there were I 
know not how many perfect columns of fire sending forth at every 
moment myriads of bright sparks and scintillating little stars, which, 
after floating in the air for a time, were finally lost in the surround- 
ing chaotic darkness. We could not, in making the comparison, 
refrain from laughing heartily, to think how far we surpassed the 
artificial fire-works got up to amuse the public in our own old- 
fashioned country ; for blazing tar-barrels, fiery wheels, and hissing 
serpents, would have cut a poor figure alongside of our crackling 
and fire-spouting grove. 

We scarcely know as yet whether we have neighbours or not. 
Except the members of some two or three families whom we met at 
S— L—, we have discovered none else that appear companionable. 
It is true we have had several visits from American settlers, upon 
various pretences, but I suspect curiosity has been the chief prompter. 
The way in which we have fitted up our little parlour (so different 
from log-parlours in general) has gone abroad in the settlement, and 
excited considerable wonder. My harp has had many admirers; 
and when I have been asked to explain its uses, which I did of course 
by accompanying my voice in some little ditty, I have become quite 
jealous of the instrument, because my hearers have invariably ex- 
—- themselves pleased with the harp, but said nothing about the 

arpist :—so much for my musical talents in the estimation of our 
wood-chopping neighbours. 

The son of a neighbouring Yankee farmer called the other day 
to invite our young people to a little dancing party they were going 
to have. Julia, had she been inclined to go (which she was not), 
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we could not have permitted to attend ; but as S— n- was likely, from 
his situation as a farmer, to be obliged to associate more or less with 
the people of the district, he was advised by us to accept the invita- 
tion. But being somewhat at a loss to know how such meetings 
were managed, ‘he made the necessary inquiries of the person who 
came to invite him. “ W hy, I guess,” said he, very seriously, ‘that 
those who like it dance; and those who do not, tell stories or sing 
songs; and such as can do neither, sit and listen, drink whiskey, and 
kiss the girls.” This singular explanation by no means lessened the 
young Englishman’s curiosity to witness a Yankee party; and he 
afterwards assured us that it was literally as his informant had ex- 
plained it to us. There was, however, a farewell-taking which had 
not been hinted at, and, therefore, it probably might be considered 
accidental. When the time of separating drew “nigh, one of the 
young men got up and proposed “going to Rome” (query to roam? ), 
which se emed a signal for a general salutation. The females con- 
tinued quietly seated round the room, while each of the young 
men saluted them in turn; and then the whole party immediately 
broke u 

We had a slight fall of snow last week, when the black stumps in 
our meadows appeared more of an eyesore than ever. A remark 
of mine to this effect gave Mr. T— an opportunity of trying the ex- 
periment of blowing them up with gunpowder, and I need only say 
that it turned out a complete failure. 

January: ith, 182—.—* All hail to thee, thou new-born year!” By 
counting the days in the calendar it seems that we have entered upon 
a new year. Consequently our old alinanac is out of date; and not 
having a new one to supply its place, I begin to think that, ‘Robinson 
Crusoe- like, I shall be obliged to keep Time’s re ckoning by notching 
the days upon sticks—a long one for Sunday. For the last month 
we have had plenty -@ snow ; at present it lies about two feet deep 


on the level plain. I have not yet tried sleigh- -travelling : : without 
furs and proper clothing it must be a cold business. We were 


invited out to dinner on Christmas day ; but as we have no sleigh, 
and the snow being too deep for wheel-carriages, we ate our plum- 
pudding and roast-beef at home, a /a Englaise. We also took a be- 
coming farewell of the old year, so that the new one did not catch us 
napping. Thanks to a supply of books from Mr. ****'s library, 
for they are our chief “ staff and stay” in killing the long winter 
evenings. My harp is the frequent companion “of my arms, since 
the frost and snow have taken all the milk from our cows, so that 
my churn and staff are laid up for the season. This same frost we 
find has pinched the toes of our few hens, in consequence, [ am told, 
of their not having a proper perch to roost upon. If we live, we shall 
probably learn. 

We are all delighted with the beautiful fires which the timber of 
the sugar-maple and black-birch makes; but we find that to supply 
our small establishment with fuel is no easy matter. The trees have 
to be cut down,—dragged from the woods with oxen,—and afiter- 
wards chopped into pieces of the proper lengths for our fire-places, 


and split up into sticks of suitable thickness. A winter's supply 
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should evidently be provided beforehand ; but this we had no oppor- 
tunity of doing ; so that no small portion of the time of our two 
gents is consumed in keeping us supplied with fire-wood. 

February 14th.—Valentine’s Day has arrived, but here is no mating 
of little songsters ; for birds, alas! there are none to sing. Winter 
continues in all its rigour ; the frost, sometimes abating a little, and 
then returning again with increased severity. The thermometer has 
fallen several times to 15 and 20 degrees below zero ; but the atmo- 
sphere for the most part is beautifully clear and serene. Mr. T— 
has taken me a sleigh-riding two or three times; but I cannot say 
that I so much admire it as the Americans generally profess to do. 
There is too little motion to keep the blood in animated circulation. 

We have had one little party: it hardly could be called a house- 
warming, for that night happened to be one of the coldest of this cold 
season. We have but four families in the neighbourlhood—that is, 
within eight or ten miles of us, of whom we can make visiting ac- 
quaintances. On the evening in question about a dozen persons, 
members of the aforesaid families, assembled at our log mansion. 
Some of them have resided several years in this out-of-the-way part 
of the world; so that as regards present fashions in dress, &c., they 
cannot be expected to have kept pace with the times. At present we 
are comparatively new arrivals, so that the cut of our coats and dresses 
is looked at (I suspect) with a little envy. But by the time that we 
shall have resided a few years in the woods,-later arrivals will have 
superseded us, who will then be looked to as more perfect patterns 
of the times. I have been led to make these remarks from the sin- 
gular appearance of the dresses of some of our guests on the above 
occasion. One gentleman (who by the bye bears his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s commission) sported a pair of tight nankeen pantaloons, which 
reached scarcely below the middle of the leg,—a pale buff waist- 
coat, which, apparently, had been subjected to weekly or monthly 
‘immersions in the washtub during the seven years its owner had been 
a resident of the woods,—and an undress military surtout coat which, 
I dare say, has seen as many winters as the aforesaid waistcoat. 
White cotton stockings, and a pair of ankle boots, manufactured in 
the woods, completed this officer’s evening dress, But it was his 
travelling dress also; and I never think of it without shuddering, 
for the thermometer was many degrees below zero! Some of the 
ladies’ dresses, however, kept the captain’s in tolerable countenance, 
having seen nearly as much service as this veteran’shad done. Not- 
withstanding these minor matters, the evening passed off very much 
to my satisfaction, and I hope to that of the whole party; for we 
sung and danced, and danced and sung, until long after midnight. 
On visits of this sort it is customary for the whole party to remain 
until the next morning, and not to be turned out into the bitter cold, 
and be compelled to travel many miles through miserable roads in 
the dark. To have accommodated so large a party with a night’s 
lodging would have both puzzled and incommoded me when I had 
servants and a large house in England. But here I was sure my 
guests would excuse me if I did all in my power to accommodate 
them, though the accommodations might be of a very humble cha- 
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racter ; and, therefore, felt quite certain of succeeding. I will not 
attempt a description of the arrangements which were effected under 
my superintendence ; but I believe that all were quite satisfied with 
the berths that were assigned them. 

March 2nd.—A fine clear day. Mr. T— and S—n cutting ice 
from out the lake, and stowing it away in a temporary ice-house ; 
ice being a luxury in this climate. 

March 12th.—None of the Spring birds have yet visited us. The 
robins (as large as our thrush), I am told, will be here in two or 
three weeks. The society of a few innocent birds will yield me no 
little pleasure; a pleasure, however, accompanied with the know- 
ledge that, after a short sojourn amongst our wild forests, they will 
leave me to the inclemencies of another long season of snow and 
frost, and seek for themselyes a more congenial clime in which to 
spend a happier winter. This may correctly enough be considered 
our year of probation. Not having our buildings prepared for so 
severe a season, we have had all our vegetables injured by the frost. 
There are no regular butchers; so that it is necessary to lay in a 
stock of fresh provisions at the commencement of winter, or other- 
wise you run a risk of starving. The meat is hung‘up in some out- 
building or shed (they tell us there are no thieves here), where it 
continues frozen; and, instead of repairing to a butcher's stall, you 
take a saw or an axe, and hew away at the frozen careasses. Veni- 
son has occasionally been brought to us by hunters during this cold 
season, but on the whole it is miserably poor stuff. Poultry is as 
scarce as mutton in winter; for if you are determined to have a goose 
or a turkey occasionally, you will have to lay in your stock early in 
the season, and hang them up to freeze—whereby they become as 
dry as a pair of old shoes. One of our young cattle died the other 
day ; but why or wherefore, our two farmers cannot account. I only 
wonder that the rest of them do not follow the example, since the 
logs of which the walls of the stable are built lie some inches apart, 
and, therefore, can afford but little protection against the rigours of 
this climate. I trust matters will mend. 

March 3\st.—This is Good Friday. We ate our hot cross buns— 
manufactured by ourselves ; and afterwards read the service of the 
day. I certainly did anticipate the want of a place of public worship as 
being one of ihe chief drawbacks on a new settlement like ours ; but 
I had no previous conception how a six months’ residence in the 
woods would make my heart long to unite once more with my fellow- 
mortals in praises and thanksgivings. We reside but six miles from 
our little country town, where the inhabitants are going to erect a 
church or meeting-house. But these people are Presbyterians; and 
I, having been born and educated amongst Episcopalians, cannot, in 
my conscience, join in communion with them, 

April 6th.—Last Sunday was Easter Day. It seems strange to me 
that a people like the Americans, so directly of European descent, 
should so soon have laid aside the ceremonials and customs observed 
in these countries. Christmas seems to call forth no observances— 
religious or otherwise : Lent is scarcely known by name; and one of 
our neighbours, who is a member of the Baptist Society, and ap- 
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parently a person pretty well informed upon most matters, asked 
Mr. T., the other day, what was meant by Good Friday and Easter ? 
Neither have they any of those old customs—rather local than 
general, which still exist in England: such, for instance, as itinerant 
musicians going from house to house before Christmas commences ; 
going a-Maying, and dancing round the May-pole, &c. &c. The 
absence of these I do not find fault with (although in my heart I do 
love old customs of a rural and innocent nature); but to hear froma 
se Christian’s lips that he hardly knows the names (much 
ess the seasons) of such festivals as Easter and Christmas, seems to 
me an outrage upon the religion which he professes. 

The season yet is by no means pleasant. Two weeks since the old 
snow of winter disappeared ; but last ‘Tuesday we had a new covering 
of eight or ten inches, I was delighted in being permitted to gaze 
once more upon the fields (not green, however), but the face of mo- 
ther Earth is again hid beneath a glaring veil of white. Some of the 
Spring birds have arrived—the robins, the blackbirds, the bluebirds, 
and a few whose names I have not yet been able to learn. Poor 
wanderers! they surely have made a mistake ; for should the wea- 
ther continue such as we have it at present, I am afraid many of 
them will be doomed to perish. Our lake is still closed with ice. 

April 18th.—A lovely day. Very little snow for the last week. 
Walked round our lake for the first time. The ice nearly all melted. 
Required Mr. T—’s assistance in many places to enable me to sur- 
mount fallen trees and thickets of brushwood. Discovered a large 
wild grape-vine, whose tendrils extended to the lofty tops of two or 
three forest trees. Brought home some cuttings from it, and planted 
them near the entrance to our cottage. 

April 25th.—The ice all gone. Mr. T— and S—n caught a basket 
of catfish inthe lake. They are soft and poor ; and were it not that 
fish is an article which has not graced our board since we commenced 
house-keeping here, and that these are the produce of our own 
waters, I suspect that we should not much relish them. A_ person 
brought us four New England partridges, or Virginia pheasants, 
which he had shot in the woods adjoining us, and for which we gave 
him two shillings sterling. The Yankees never speak of game by 
the brace. 


(To be continued.) 

















LIFE ASSURANCE; 


{TS OBJECTS AND EFFECTS, WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE 
DIFFERENT SYSTEMS ADOPTED BY EACII OFFICE. 


Or all the many institutions civilized society has devised to ame- 
liorate and guard against the “‘one thousand and one” casualties 
our ‘flesh is heir to,” none would appear to be more beneficial 
and praiseworthy than the various establishments for the Assurance 
of Life. Comprising in their purpose the first duty of man—that 
of ultimately providing for those near and dear relations naturally 
looking to him for support—the practice of Life Assurance be- 
comes, through its effects, a sacred obligation, as well as a wise 
and prudential provision. Without it all the sweet charities of life 
are incomplete. If we would have our ‘‘ memories smell sweet and 
blossom in the dust,” we cannot too soon secure to those we may 
leave behind, a refuge from the storms of the world—a shield from 
the chilling blasts of overty and the gnawing pangs of want. A 
more noble and useful investment than that of Life Assurance 
can scarcely be conceived. The scruples of Catholic France 
long forbade the introduction of Life Assurance Companies in that 
country, on the pretext that it was contrary to morality, and an 
offence against public decency, to set a price upon the life of a 
freeman, which is above all valuation. This prejudice has at length 
disappeared before the spread of public opinion. The association 
of individuals to secure to the husband and father the means of 
woviding for his wife and children, when by his death they shall 
vet become the widow and orphan, is one in which all may well 
join; and it is for the purpose of rendering these establishments 
more generally known, and increasing the sphere of their benefits, 
that we purpose to give a short and plain detail of the objects and 
effects of Life Assurance in all its bearings, and show the different 
systems adopted by the several offices, and the advantages held out 
by each. The basis of each system being necessarily founded on 
average calculations of a deeply scientific and mathematical nature, 
the principles of Life Assurance are apt to appear somewhat abstruse 
on the first glance to a cursory observer, thereby operating against 
those lasting benefits which only want to be known, to be embraced 
by every one to whose circumstances they may apply. It will be 
our endeavour to obviate this, by placing the doctrines of Life As- 
surance before our readers in so plain and simple a light, that, as 
the shrewd Sam Slick remarks, they may be able to ** cypher them 
over to themselves no less to their satisfaction than profit.”’ It is 
not to be supposed a keen and calculating fellow like Cousin J ona- 
than would long remain blind to the excellencies of Life Assurance, 
Accordingly we find that two or three offices have lately been 
founded in New York and Philadelphia; and their general esta- 
blishment over the whole of the United States may be very soon 
looked for. The Americans are, in their own phraseology, “ a 
OcToser, 1838. F F 
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reckoning people ;” and we rejoice that they are now numbering 
the blessings of Life Assurance with the myriads they already owe to 
the mother country. Much has been already written by various 

ractical gentlemen connected more or less with the subject; and 
it is not presumed that the present writer can add any nape to 
their able elucidations. He can only draw together, in one plain 
view, the numerous conclusions that have been brought forward, 
which it is conceived is precisely what is wanted for the general 
reader. 

Assurances on Lives were originally made like Marine As- 
surances, or by underwriters, as at Lloyds. Their progress in 
England, till the nineteenth century, was but slow; and so little was 
the subject understood, that, from the year 1706 to 1762, there 
were but three Assurance Offices in London. The first institution 
of this kind in England owes its origin, from charitable motives, to 
a bishop of Oxford, in the reign of Queen Anne, who, in conjunc- 
tion with several other benevolent individuals, established a society 
for Life Assurance, which was incorporated, A. D. 1706, underthe 
title of the Amicable Society, which assured all ages exceeding 
twelve and under forty-five at the same rate, and divided its receipts 
(with the exception of a reserved sum) among the heirs of those who 
chanced to die within the current year. ‘lhis gave birth to the 
Royal Exchange and London’ Assurance Companies. The systems, 
however, upon which these offices conducted their business, and 
granted assurances, were extremely rude, as they charged a general 
premium of 5/. per cent. for twelve months at all ages. 

The Equitable (established in 1762) appears to be the first con- 
ducted upon scientific principles. Since that period, the number of 
offices has greatly increased, and is still increasing, there being at 
present nearly sixty established in the metropolis; a circumstance 
that should induce all considerate persons to inquire into, and reflect 
on, the security and benefits to be expected from them; particularly 
as before the successive reductions of premiums, which have lat¢ly 
taken place, and while money improved at a high rate of interest, 
upwards of thirty Life Assurance offices have broken up, some of 
them in total insolvency. To this may be added, the expedients to 
which others of the minor offices have resorted, to avoid payment 
of heavy claims, which expedients rendered them very disastrous to 
persons who have inconsiderately put their trust in them. One 
cireumstance should be mentioned, as it occurred to a friend of the 
writer, who had been assured for about fifteen years, at an office 
which it would be invidious to mention. From neglect he had 
omitted to pay the premium of assurance in due time, there being a 
delay of a few days. The office availed itself of the lapse and 
refused to renew, thus seizing on all the premiums he had paid as a 
clear gain, although the office would have allowed a consideration 
for the surrender of the policy, if such accidental omission had not 
occurred. 

The Life Assurance Offices in London are divided into three 
classes; they are either— 

I, Joint-stock or Proprietary Companies, as the Royal Ex- 
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change, Pelican, Globe, Asylum, Promoter, Albion, Standard, Edin- 
burgh, Westminister and General, Britannia, and Argue. 

If. Proprietary ComMPANIES, wiTH A GUARANTEED CAPITAL, 
as the Atlas, Alliance, Union, London Assurance, Westminster,. Pro- 
vident, Rock, Hope, Eagle, Sun, European, Imperial, British Commer- 
cial, Guardian, Palladium, West of England, Law Life, University, 
Clerical and Medical, Crown, Economic, National, North British, Uni- 
versal, Scottish Union, Protector, United Kingdom, Britannia, Minerva, 
Legal and General, York and North of England, Caledonian, Family 
Endowment, Licensed Victuallers, Naval and Military, Independent 
and West Middlesex, National and Loan Fund, Protestant Dissenters, 
British and Colonial, Victoria, and Freemason’s. 

III. Associations ror Mutvat Assurance, as the Amicable, 
Equitable, Norwich Union, London Life, Scottish Widows’ Fund, 
Mutual, Metropolitan, and Hand-in-Hand. 

Those of the first class assure to a person, who pays a fixed 
annual premium, the payment of a fixed sum at his death; and the 
party assuring neither shares in the profits of the company, nor 
sustains any loss from its failure; at least, he ought not to sustain 
any, the subscribed capital of the proprietors being presumed to 
be sufficient for his protection, whatever may happen. The 
assured in these companies is not permitted to have a voice in 
their management. Some of the proprietary companies provide 
that no proprietor shall be accountable beyond the amount of the 
share for which he shall subscribe. 

Those of the second class are companies also, but instead of 
dividing all the profits of the siteldidinees amongst the propri- 
etary, they allot a certain portion to the assured. 

Those of the third class divide the whole of the profits of the 
institution amongst their members, after deducting the expenses of 
management, and in general a small sum for future exigencies. 

Life insurance is not only valuable, as already hinted, as a 
provision for families after death; it is also infinitely useful in 
various commercial and legal transactions. Among many others, 
the following may be enumerated :— 

Capital laid out in the purchase of annuities depending on a life 
will acquire permanence by assuring such life. 

Securities on life interests may, by assurance, be rendered eligible 
for the purpose of raising loans. 

Fines may be applied for the renewal of leases determinable 
upon the demise of a party or parties. 

The guardians of a person who, at a certain age, will come into 
the possession of property may obtain a security for advances 
made in the interim, by assuring his life until he shall arrive at 
the given age. 

Dependants on the lives of others may, by assuring such lives, 
be relieved from the anxiety natural to their situation. 

A debtor, who is unable to satisfy the demands of his creditors 
immediately, but who may have the means of liquidating the 
amount in a certain time, should he live so long, may, by the aid 
of a temporary assurance on his life, offer a satisfactory arrange- 
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ment; or, should his views fail in discharging his debts in the 
given time, and he or his creditors continue the assurance, the 
amount will by that means be realised at his decease. The 
ruinous consequences of insolvency may in this way frequently be 
averted. 

Persons having issued post obit bonds may realise their amount at 
the time they become payable, by assuring the life or lives on 
whose failure they become due. 

Marriage settlements may be effected advantageously through the 
means of life assurance, particularly where the husband is engaged 
in trade. For instance; suppose the lady’s fortune be 2,000/., 
one half may be placed at the gentleman’s disposal, and the 
remaining half be invested in the funds, in the names of trustees, 
on behalf of the lady. The interest on this investment, employed 
in an assurance on the gentleman’s life (his age being twenty-five) 
will realise 2,000/., the whole amount of the lady's fortune, at his 
decease, which, with the principal money in the funds added, 
gives 3,000/., the lady’s original fortune increased by one half, and 
independent of whatever the husband may have made of the 
moiety he received. If the husband be younger, a greater propor- 
tion may be left at his disposal ; if older, it must be less. 

Landed proprietors, farmers, and agriculturists in general, are par- 
ticularly interested in life assurance, which, however, is but little 
resorted to by them, from the want of their perfectly nnderstanding 
the great advantages it affords. How frequently does it happen, 
that on the death of a tenant, and the division of his property 
among his family, the successor to the lease is left in such limited 
circumstances as to be unable to carry on the farm to advantage ; 
and thereby soon becoming embarrassed, he is obliged to relin- 
quish the property on which his father had expended large sums 
of money. Now, if the father had insured his life, and bequeathed 
the policy to the party succeeding to the lease, he would have left 
ample means for conducting the farm profitably; and this con- 
sideration should suggest to all farmers, more particularly, the 
propriety of assuring their lives, to obviate such ruinous con- 
sequences, 

It is evidently, likewise, the interest of all landlords, as well as 
tenants, to consider well the advantage of life assurance. If, on 
granting renewals, the tenants were to assure their lives to a cer- 
tain amount, they would prevent their farms at their decease from 
being scourged by over-cropping, and rendered unproductive from 
want of capital to purchase stock and manure. 

To Military and Naval Men, the utility of Life Assurance must be 
s0 apparent, that it is almost supererogatory to offer any argument 
in its support. Their lives may be said to be more chequered than 
those of any other class of individuals. Ever uncertain as to their 
place of destination ; exposed to the chances of war and the dangers 
of unhealthy climates, as well as to the perils of the sea, it surely 
behoves them to avail themselves of the certain and easy means 
which Life Assurance offers, of making those provisions which 
affection and prudence dictate. 
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Merchants, and indeed all engaged in precarious pursuits, from 
the highest to the lowest—they, whose vessels interchange the pro- 
ductions of distant climates with those whose more humble occu- 
pations consist in retailing them—are alike interested in Life 
Assurance, and are imperatively called on, by the voice of prudence 
and duty, to avail themselves of its benefits. 

These are some of the leading examples; and it is presumed 
they will suffice as illustrative of the excellence of Life Assurance. 
Indeed, it is almost impossible to detail the various ramifications 
of the system, or to limit the extent to which it may be carried in 
a country of such extensive commercial relations as Great Britain; 
but certain it is, that the wider and more comprehensive it be made, 
the more stable will it become. 

To prevent Life Assurance becoming a source of gambling, it 
was enacted by 14 Geo. 3. c. 48, * that it shall not be lawful to make 
any policy or policies on the life or lives of any person or persons, 
or other event or events, without inserting in such policy or policies 
the name or names of the person or persons interested therein, or what 
use, benefit, or on whose account such policy is so made or underwrote. 
Sect. 2. 

‘¢ In all cases where the insured has an insurance on such life or 
lives, event or events, no greater sum shall be recovered or received 
from the insurer or insurers than the amount of value of the interest 
of the insured in such life or lives, or other event or events.”’ Sect. 3. 

It has been determined upon this last section, that the interest 
must be a pecuniary one, and that a parent cannot legal/y assure the 
life of his child in order to be reimbursed (in the event of the 
child’s death), the expense he has been at in his education, &e. 
Judge Bayley observed, in the case referred to, that “if a father, 
wishing to give his son some property to dispose of, make an as- 
surance on his son’s life, in his (the son’s) name, and not for his 
(the father’s) benefit, but for the benefit of his son, there is no law 
to prevent his doing so; but that (he observes) is a different case 
from the present ; and if a notion prevail that such an Insurance as 
the one in question is valid, the sooner it is corrected the better.”* 
But this objection does not extend to the case of a wife assuring the 
life of her husband, who need not prove that she is interested 
therein ;+ nor to a creditor assuring the life of his debtor.t But 
an assurance effected to provide for payment of a sum of money 
won at play would not be held legal.§ 


* Halford v. Kymer, 10 B. C. 724. 
+ Reed v. Royal Exchange Assurance Company, Peake’s Add. ca. 70. 
~ Anderson v. Edie, 2 Park, 640; Godsall v. Boldero, ante p. 59. 


§ Dwyer v. Edie, 2 Park, 639; 2 Marsh, 779. 
(To be continued in our next.) 


*,* See “ Notices to Correspondents. 
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POETRY AND FICTION. 


Letters from Palmyra. By Lucius Mantius Piso, to his friend 
Makcivus Curtius, at Rome. 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 


Tuts is a most splendid production, conceived and executed by a great 
genius—bearing the stamp of lofty talents on every page—enriched with 
the colourings of a vivid imagination—and glowing with all the magni- 
ficent dyes and gorgeous lustre of the East. It can scarcely be ranked 
under the department of “Travels,” because its aim is to show the 
manners of ancient times through the medium of an interesting tale. 
And in that narrative figures the magnificent Zenobia, with all the pride, 
and circumstance, and glory of sovereign power; and then we see her, 
stripped of her regal pomp, and seated by the side of the Roman 
emperor on his triumphal car! The scenes where the energy, vivacity, 
and talents of Zenobia are so graphically displayed, are by far the most 
interesting portions of the work. The following description of Fausta, 
the daughter of Gracchus and friend of Zenobia, in her armour, is the 
most favourable specimen of the author’s style we could present to our 
readers : 


*‘ Soon as it was over, Fausta, springing from her seat, disappeared, hastening 
to her apartments. She returned in a few moments, her dress changed and 
prepared for her armour. 

*“‘ « Now, Lucius,’ she exclaimed, ‘ your hour of duty has come, which is to 
fit upon me this queenly apparel. Show your dexterity, and prove that you, 
too, have seen the wars, by the grace with which you shall do your service.’ 

«« «These pieces differ not greatly,’ I said, ‘from those which I have worn 
in Gaul and Germany, and were they to be fastened upon my own limbs, or a 
comrade’s, the task were an easy one. I fear lest I may use too rougha 
hand in binding on this heavy iron.’ 

“*«Q never fear—there, that is well. The Queen’s armourer has said 
truly; this is easy as a robe of silk. Now these clasps—are they not well 
made? Will they not catch?’ 

“«*The clasps are perfect, Fausta, but my eye is dim. Here—clasp them 
yourself,’ and [ turned away. 

“ « Lucius, Lucius, are you a Roman, with eyes so melting? Julia were a 
better hand-maid. But one thing remains, and that must be done by no 
other hand than yours —crown me now with this helmet.’ 

“‘ «1 took it from her, and placed it upon her head, saying, as I did it, ‘ The 
gods shield you from danger, dear Fausta! and when you have either triumphed 
or suffered defeat, return you again to this happy roof. Now for my services, 
allow me this reward’—and for the first time since she was a girl, I kissed her 
forehead.’ 

“ She was now a beautiful vision to behold as ever lighted upon the earth. 
Her armour revealed with exactness the perfection of her form, and to her un- 
common beauty added its own, being of the most brilliant steel, and frequently 
studded with jewels of dazzling lustre. Her sex was revealed only by her hair, 
which, parting over her forehead, fell towards either eye, and then was drawn 
up and buried in her helmet. ‘The ease with which she moved showed how 
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well she had accustomed herself, by frequent exercise, to the cumbrous load 
she bore. I could hardly believe, as she paced the apartment issuing her final 
orders to her slaves and attendants who pressed around, that I was looking 
upon a woman reared in all the luxury of the East. Much as I had been 
accustomed to the sight of Zenobia, performing the part of an emperor, I found 
it difficult to persuade myself, that when I looked upon Fausta, changing so 
completely her sex, it was any thing more than an illusion.” 

We cannot dismiss this splendid work without regretting that we have 
no more room for extract. 


A Romance of Vienna. By Frances Trotiore. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Bentley. 


Or all impure, immoral, and disgusting publications that have lately 
issued from the public press, this is the worst. We daily hear the 
French school reviled by our very delicate and particular fellow- 
countrymen: but no French novel could possibly prove more injurious 
to society than the ‘“‘ Romance of Vienna.” It is of course made a 
vehicle for the display of all Mrs. Trollope’s prejudices and incorrect 
views of society in general, whether domestic or foreign ; and is as faulty 
and full of error as its pernicious predecessor, the “ Vicar of Wrexhill.” 
The principal interest (!) of the tale turns upon the private marriage of 
an Austrian nobleman with an English lady of obscure birth, and the 
miseries to which the latter is subjected by the villany of her husband. 
An old hag and her dissolute daughter—a Jew and his licentious wife— 
and a variety of similar characters, are introduced for the purpose of 
varying the progress of the tale; but in every character which she 
depicts, the authoress only too well develops her own distorted views of 
the world in general. It must, however, be recollected that Mrs. Trol- 
lope first introduced herself to public notice as an authoress, in a 
moment of spite; and, having indulged in that vein to her heart's con- 
tent with reference to the Americans, she now (in another kind of spite, 
we presume) continues to inflict her maudlin productions upon the 
world. Where there is real talent, we are always the first to acknow- 
edge it, even if it should be wrongly applied; but really, without 
prejudice on our parts, we cannot discover one atom of that precious 
metal in the miserable publication before us. We will not insult our 
readers by offering an extract. 





TRAVELS. 


New Zealand ; being a Narrative of Travels and Adventures. By J. 5%. 
Potack, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 


Tue last two months have produced some very valuable books of travels, 
whieh indicate a more healthy stage in our national literature. Amongst 
those which have chiefly interested us and the public at large, is Mr. 
Polack’s description of an island, which is doubtless destined to become 
an important English colony. As a faithful picture of the manners of 
the New Zealanders, this work is invaluable; and as its author’s aim in 
visiting that country was the prosecution of his mercantile concerns, the 
most sceptical may safely rely upon his observations relative to the 
future advantages likely to be derived by extensive commercial inter- 
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course with its inhabitants. It appears that the New Zealanders, 
although exceedingly ignorant of every thing connected with the mecha- 
nical arts in vogue amongst civilized nations, have lately made great 
progress in others, especially all which do not depend upon simple 


handicraft. 


Letters from Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land. By Lord Linpsay. 
2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 


In these volumes we find little that other travellers over the same 
ground have not told us before. The work is imbued with Tory and 
religious prejudices, which totally supersede impartiality, and even 
sometimes common sense. Indirectly to assert that the reigning Pacha 
of Egypt is not a very great man and a wise monarch, is to seek to con- 
trovert a logical demonstration; and to find in the Holy Land, the 
fulfilment of a prophecy in every trifling coincidence, is to require rather 
too great a stretch of faith in these enlightened times. Lord Lindsay's 
language is good—concise and perspicuons—devoid of useless flower 
and metaphor—and as matter-of-fact as the style of all books of the 
kind ought to be. High-flown paragraphs and bombastic language are 
as misplaced in a book of travels as hyperbole and extravagance. Lord 
Lindsay therefore possesses an essential merit as an author in the path 
he has chosen; and were he divested of those silly prejudices which he 
seems so tenaciously to cling to, he would be worthy of serious attention 
and reliance. 

Will it be believed that, in the nineteenth century, three Englishmen 
of education-- Lord Prudhoe, Major Felix, and Mr. Salt—actually gave 
credence to the supernatural powers of a conjuror, who pretended to 
possess the faculty of raising spirits? But the deception was thus 
palpably demonstrated : 

“‘ The first person we summoned was the Rev. ——, a mutual friend 
of William's and mine, and the first person who told him of these magicians ; 
he was described, upon the whole, accurately ; but this was the only successful 
summon; the spirits either would not come, or appeared by proxy, to the sad 
discomposure of our Arab Glendower, who, it is but fair to state, attributed 
the failure to its being Ramadan. I tried him with Daniel Lambert, who, I 
was informed, was a thin man, and with Miss Biffin, who made her appearance 
with arms and legs. He has been equally unsuccessful with a party of 
Americans—this is odd enough when one considers how strongly Mr. Salt, 
Lord Prudhoe, and Major Felix, who subjected him to long and repeated 
examinations, were impressed with the belief of his supernatural powers.” 





Journal of an Expedition from Sincapore to Japan. By P. PARKER, 
M.D. Revised by A. Reed, D.D. Smith and Elder. 


In this concise narrative, we encounter many names familiar to us in 
reference to Chinese matters, such as Sir George Staunton, Mr. Gutz- 
laf, &e. &c. The objects of the voyage were twofold; the one founded 
upon humanity, the other upon religious motives. Seven Japanese, who 
had been shipwrecked, were restored to their native land; and through 
the aid of three of them, it was hoped that the exertions of the Mis- 
sionary Society might be extended with beneficial effects to the rest of 
their fellow-countrymen. Of the practicability of accomplishing this 
object, Mr. Parker seems to entertain considerable hopes: we only wish 
that they may be fully realized. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines; containing a clear 
Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By ANDREw Ure, M.D, 
To be completed in ten Monthly Parts, with upwards of One Thou- 
sand Engravings on Wood. Part I. 8vo., pp. 120. Longman & Co. 


Tuis is one of the most valuable publications ever projected, and 
cannot fail to be acceptable to all those whose occupations or 
professions it may concern. The author has embodied in the work, as 
he informs us in his Address to the Public, the results of his long experi- 
ence as a Professor of Practical Science, to the literature of which he is 
making an addition, the merits of which are beyond description. The 
publication concerns the manufacturer, the metallurgist, the merchant, 
the broker, the dry-salter, the druggist, the revenue-officer, the chemist, 
the capitalist, the lawyer, and the legislator. It will therefore experi- 
ence an immense degree of patronage, and, when complete, will form 
the most valuable encyclopedia of practical science extant. We shall 
refer to this work more elaborately on a future occasion. 


I.—Observations on the Preservation of Sight, &c. By Joun H. 
Curtis,Esq., M.R.T. Third Edition. Pp.74. Renshaw. 

II1.—A Familiar Treatise on the Human Eye. By Francis West, 
Successor to Mr, Adams, Optician to his Majesty. Illustrated with 
Diagrams. Pp. 50. 83, Fleet-street. 


THESE two important works, upon a most important subject, should be 
perused by every one whose sight is in the least affected by natural or 
artificial causes. Mr. Curtis is more diffuse than Mr. West; but both 
are equally lucid and explanatory. It appears that the greatest caution 
should be used in the choice of spectacles; and this necessity is the 
better inculcated by the diagram introduced into the “ Familiar 
Treatise.” 


“ How do you do?” Bya Friend. Pp. 24. Groombridge. 


WE are informed by the prefatory remarks to this little “ tractate,”’ 


that 
2Glances . . make . . 1 Bow. 


2 Bows... - - . | How d’ye do? 
6 How d’ye do's ,,  . « 1 Conversation. 
4 Conversations » + «+ 1 Acquaintance. 


The work is a familiar address to the author's young friends, to his 
friends in the prime of age, to his aged friends, to his business friends, 
to his professional friends, to his political friends, to his reverend 
friends, to his gay friends, and to his afflicted friends. It is an excel- 
lent little publication, and should be found in the hands of all young 
people. 


I.—A Familiar Epitome of the Laws of Debtor and Creditor, &c. By 
Henry Wickens, Esq., Solicitor, Pp. 61. Kidd. 

I].—The New Act for Abolishing Imprisonment for Debt. With Notes 
by a Barrister. Pp. 90. KE. Ravenscroft. 


THESE two publications. which. as their names implv. relate to the exist- 
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ing laws of debtor and creditor, as amended or changed by the late Act, 
are of the utmost consequence to all mercantile men, inasmuch as they 
clearly and succinctly explain the liabilities of the debtor, and the securi- 
ties possessed by the creditor. The work which stands first at the head 
of this notice, will be found the more useful one to those who are not 
acquainted with the technical language of the law; and the other will be 
better suited for the members of that profession. 


The Stranger’s Guide, and London Advertiser ; a Miscellany of General 
Information and Amusement. Published in Numbers, every Thurs- 
day. PartsI.and II. Grant and Co. 


Tuts, although a cheap publication, is a highly respectable and an useful 
one: its circulation is likely to be considerable, from the nature of the 
information it contains, which is popular and correct. Its price, one 
penny, is exceedingly moderate for the quantity of letterpress given, 
and considering the way in which it is issued from the press : it therefore 
possesses every element of success. 


The Holy Bible. New Edition, with superior Engravings. With copi- 
ous Notes and Reflections by the Rev. MAttHew Henry. Part I. 
4to. pp. 16. Virtue. 


Tuts work will contain fifty-two engravings, from splendid paintings 
by Marillier, Westall, &e., engraven in the first style of the art 
by C. Warren, &c. The whole of the Old and New Testaments are to 
be complete in one hundred and ten numbers. A comparison of the 
plates and typography will at once prove that It is one of the best and 
cheapest editions of the Holy Scriptures ever published, Robinson’s only 
excepted. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Part C. Edited by Professor Napier. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Simpkin & Co., &c. &c. 


THE principal article in this number of the most valuable dictionary of 
arts, sciences, and miscellaneous literature, extant, is devoted to physio- 
logy. It is scarcely necessary to mention, that this is the seventh 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia,” with the Supplement to the former 
editions incorporated. It is illustrated by an entirely new set of engray- 
ings on steel. 


Companion to the Microscope, &c. By JosepH TAytor, Esq. Pp. 59. 
Third Edition. Francis West, 83, Fleet-street. 


Tuts little work, in a curious treatise, exhibits, at one view, a descrip- 
tion of West’s improved pocket compound microscope, with the best 
mode of collecting, preparing, and viewing the several objects in the 
classes of vegetable insects, animalcules, salts, &c. &c. 


The Zoological Gardens ; a Hand-book for Visitors. With upwards of 
fifty Illustrations. Pp. 114. Robert Tyas. 


Tuis is an exceedingly useful work, and one which will be duly appre- 
ciated by all who visit the Zoologica) Gardens with it in their hands, as 
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a means of immediate reference, for either local information or for a 
description of the various living creatures comprised in that superb col- 
lection of animated wonder. The work abounds with interesting and 
characteristic anecdotes relative to the birds, beasts, or reptiles contained 
in the gardens. It will, therefore, be an exceedingly edifying and 
amusing study for young people, within whose reach the small price of 
three shillings and sixpence places it. The illustrations are exceedingly 
well executed ; and, on the whole, the work is highly creditable to the 
publisher and editor. 


The Village Magazine. No. I. Price Sixpence. With Illustrations. 
16mo. pp. 40. Robert Tyas. 


Tus little journal of literature, science, the fine arts, and general know- 
ledge, saw the light of public favour on the first of September, and is to 
be continued monthly. It is a very pretty and cheap publication, and 
in perfect keeping with its simple but graceful title. The illustrations 
are principally landscapes ; the letter-press consists of amusing sketches 
and all the principal features of light literature. The originality of the 
idea, the form in which the publication is presented to its especial 
readers, and its own internal merits, cannot fail to ensure the “ Village 
Magazine” a successful run. 


A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom. By Tuomas Rymer 
Jones, F. Z. S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in King’s Col- 
lege, London. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. Part I. 
8vo. pp. 48. John Van Voorst. 


Tuls enterprising publisher, who is bookseller to the Zoological Society, 
has just issued the first number of a work which, when complete, will 
be one of the most elegant and valuable collections of the kind that ever 
adorned a nation’s literature. Aristotle, the father of our science, was 
the first who attempted a scientific division of the animal world; Lin- 
nus improved upon the endeavours of that great philosopher ; and our 
own distinguished countryman, John Hunter, reduced the subject to a 
more correct system. ‘The appearance of Cuvier’s ‘‘ Animal Kingdom 
distributed in accordance with its Organization,” formed a new and 
important era in zoology, and opened to the scientific writer a wide field 
for contemplation and research. Mr. Jones is evidently one of those 
who have profited by the lessons of their great predecessors ; and in his 
hands the subject cannot be otherwise than properly considered. The 
wood-cuts are so exquisitely done, it is impossible to distinguish them 
from steel engravings. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON NEW WORKS. 


Part XXI. of the Churches of Londongcontains a View of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and another of St. Peter’s, ‘Saffron Hill. The letter-press 
informs us, that Holborn was the site of a rapid stream of water, which, 
according to Stowe, “broke out of the ground about the place where 
now the bars do stand, and ran down the whole street to Oldborne 
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Bridge.’’ This bourne, he says, “ was long since stopped up at the head, 
but yet, till this day, the said street is there called High Oldborne Hill.” 
We have before passed a most favourable opinion upon this publication 
by Mr. Charles Tilt of Fleet-street.—Part VIII. of Hood's Own, con- 
tinues its career of fun and drollery, without exhibiting the slightest 
weariness or falling off. The best portion of this number is original.— 
J. C. Y’s Letter, to Right Honourable Earl Stanhope, upon Tee- 
Totalism, as absurd in its object, and censurable in its agency, is a clever 
publication, which fully makes out a strong case.—Laud and Leighton, 
a Sermon preached before the University of Cambridge on Sunday, 
May 13, by T. Mortimer, B. D., of Queen’s College, is a powerful and 
forceful composition. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Prospectus is before us, by which we learn that on the first of 
January next, a new Quarterly Magazine, entitled the * Isis,” will 
be published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley, of Conduit-street. 
This periodical is to contain original articles, reviews, &c. &c.: the 
price is to be five shillings. 


In the nextnumber of the ‘* Monthly Magazine,” there will ap- 

ear the first of a series of articles, by Mr. Moncrieff, the well- 
seit and talented dramatic author. It will be zemembered that 
the Don Giovanni, Tom and Jerry, Monsieur Tonson, &c. of this gen- 
tleman were the most successful pieces of the kind ever introduced 
upon the London stage. Mr. Moncrieff’s early friends were Ellis- 
ton, Kean, Matthews, &c. &c. ; and in the papers above alluded to 
will be found a variety of choice and racy anecdotes of these gen- 
tlemen, and of many others connected with the stage. The matter 
will be entirely original, and, if we mistake not, will create a con- 
siderable sensation in the dramatic as well as in the literary world. 
The first paper of the projected series will positively appear in the 
next number of this Magazine. 


No. IX. of “ Pickwick Abroad,” which is published this day 
by Messrs. Sherwood and Co., contains the conimencement of a 
strange and wild tale, entitled ‘*‘ The Self-Devoted.” It is the 
history of a mad girl, and involves scenes of the most vivid and 
harrowing interest. 


Just published, in one volume foolscap, “ Reminiscences of South 
America, from Two and half Years’ Residence in Venezuela. By John 
Hawkshaw, F. G. S., Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers.” 


Mr. Fraser, of Regent-street, is preparing for publication the 
“ Operations carried on at Gizeh, in 1837 ;” “ A Voyage into Upper 
Egypt ;” “ The Pyramids of Gizeh ;” and “ The Hieroglyphics on the 
Coffin of Mycerinus.” 
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THE STRAND THEATRE. 


Moncnierr’s play of “* Up and Down” continues to be the attrac- 
tive piece of this well-frequented little theatre. The principal cha- 
racters are Lord Mountjarvey, the very Chesterfield of dragsmen ; 
Count Hamosky, the most inveterate of smokers, whose perpetual 
chorus is ‘‘ Damn goot—very goot—that damn goot ;" Dick Night- 
ingale, who is always singing ; Lady Bab Titterton, a vivacious ward ; 
and a figurante at the opera, who is perpetually dancing. We must 
not forget to mention Tommy Cross-weller, a part that is admirably 
enacted by Mr. Hammond ; and General Baron Bulkely, exquisitely 
personified by Mr. Tilbury. In the last act a coach and pair are 
introduced upon the stage ; and through its medium the denouement 
of the piece is accomplished. We think this one of the most suc- 
cessful of Mr. Moncrieff’s productions; and we must also observe 
that the characters are well understood by the individuals to whom 
they are entrusted. 

‘¢ Frederic of Prussia” has also been represented several times 
at this theatre during the last month. We must candidly confess 
that Mr. Tilbury’s ~personific ation of the redoubtable Prussian 
monarch is inimitable. To any one who has perused Voltaire’s 
description of that most eccentric of sovereign-commanders, Mr. 
Tilbury must appear in all the perfection that could be anticipated 
by even the most sanguine spectator. Every gesture—every look 
indicates Frederic’s: attitude, manner, and. emphasis are all in 
strict accordance with the reality, as we find it in the biography of 
the French historian and other authentic works. To have attained 
so difficult an object, Mr. Tilbury must have studied and laboured 
hard ; indeed, so great is his merit, that we most sincerely hope to 
see him shortly treading the boards of one of the superior theatres 
as Frederic of ‘Prussia. 

‘¢ Tarnation Strange” and ‘ Shakspeare and Burbage” have 
also been performed often, and with applause, since we last noticed 
the Strand Theatre. Both these pieces have emanated from the 
prolific brain of Mr. Moncrieff, and have been duly appreciated by 
the public. Miss Daly enacts prominent parts in each with her 
usual talent and vivacity : this lol has taught herself the grand 
secret to be learnt by every votary of Thespis, viz.: the art of 
speaking upon the stage as if she were really identified with the 
character she is performing, and without reference to the presence 
of an audience. Miss Daly acts to suit nature more than effect ; 
and hence her great success in acquitting herself well in all she 
undertakes. Wherefore does not Miss Pettifer borrow a little of 
the life and vivacity which animate Miss Daly? Miss Pettifer is 
pretty, and possesses a genteel figure : were she less reserved and 
automaton-like, she would not fail to please. Mrs. Franks will 
eventually prove a good actress; she has still a little timidity about 
her, which often embarrasses and perplexes her best endeavours. 
Her husband is a lump of affectation: his only saving clause is a 
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oes voice. Mr. Lee is an exceedingly clever actor; and Mr. 
elville, as Jack Dawkins, in “‘ Tarnation Strange,” or as the 
Count Hamosky in “Up and Down,” is deserving of the highest 
eulogiums. Mr. Younge overdoes the character of Old Crossweller : 
he is not, however, without merit. Thank God! Mr, Salter has 
not made his appearance upon the stage of the New Strand Theatre 
in either of the pieces now noticed, during the last month—that is 
to say, since his ejection from the character of Orderly. 

In conclusion, let us observe that we sincerely hope the talented 
actor and very spirited manager, Mr. Hammond, will open his 
house next season under auspices more favourable, if possible, than 
ever. 


ASTLEY’S. 


Tue chief attraction during the last six weeks at Aséley’s has been 
Mr. Van Amburgh with his tame (wild) beasts. It certainly is a 
most singular sight, to witness one of our own species on terms 
of friendship, and in a situation of command and authority, with 
the decided enemies of man. It is not the less strange to see 
those beasts, which are the most inimical to each other, feeding 
and associating together in one common cell. But the human 
intelligence can work wonders, when its energies are properly 
directed ; and before it succumb danger, difficulty, might, power, 
and the inconveniences of distance. 

We have seen better pieces at Aséley’s than the ‘ Russian Cam- 
paign, or the Burning of Moscow.” To represent Napoleon 
striking his forehead in despair, when he witnesses the confla- 
gration, is to insult the memory of the greatest man—either as 
a statesman or as a warrior—that the world ever produced. Na- 
poleon was calm, cool, and calculating. Had he ever given way 
to passion or sudden emotion, he would have lost many of those 
glorious conquests which will long be the pride of France, and 
which were never—never equalled by the achievements of other 
nations. 

NOTE.—It is our intention in future to devote a considerable 
space in this Magazine to TuHeatricat INTELLIGENCE, and to 
make that department a striking feature in our Review-sheet. We 
regret that our arrangements have not permitted us to commence 
our promised improvements this month. 


MUSIC, 
The Queen of Merry England. The Words by A. Park, Esq. The 


Music composed by Davin Leg. J. Turner. 

A spirited and loyal song is here set to a very pleasing air. It has 
been sung with deservedly enthusiastic applause by Mr. Evans, at 
Covent Garden Theatre. The author of the words, Mr. Park, is 
favourably known to the public through his ‘‘ Bridegroom and Bride,” 
and several other graceful miscellaneous poems. 
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PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


The Potyrecunic InsTiTuTION in Regent-street, is one of the most 
pleasing and instructive sights to be seen in London. People of all 
classes and of all pursuits will find their account in a visit to this 
emporium of science and art, which is the most complete museum of 
its kind in Europe. There is a deep well in the room where the prin- 
cipal features of the institution are exhibited ; and into this an individual 
descends in a diving-bell several times in the course of the day. We 
believe that this well is upwards of ninety feet deep. The electrical 
experiments are not the least curious portion of this admirable exhibi- 
tion, to the wonders of which the small disbursement of one shilling will 
procure admittance. 


—_——-- -- 


FINE ARTS. 


Madame Tussaud’s Exutsition or Wax Works is too well worth 
seeing not to be noticed in this periodical. It is decidedly the most 
superb collection of wax-works in Europe. The group, which repre- 
sents Napoleon and the sovereigns of Europe, is alone worth treble 
the paltry sum demanded for admittance; and the image of our 
young and lovely queen is the most faultless likeness that can be 
imagined. Fieschi, Burke, and Hare, and other notorious, as well as 
eminent characters, may also be seen at this establishment in Baker- 
street. 


THE TOILETTE. 


Mr. Forbes has lately introduced to the public a celebrated ointment, 
called JeLLy oF Roses, or BENEDICTINE CREAM, which is the most 
invaluable preparation yet discovered for softening and whitening the 
skin, removing sunburns and freckles, healing stings of insects, and 
beautifying the complexion. It is an infallible remedy against the 
roughness of the skin, and chaps occasioned by the wind and the sun; 
and where they have been produced, it will at once heal and remove 
them. 


TRADE, SCIENCE, ART, MANUFACTURE, &c. 


Of all the wriTING FLUIDs yet invented, that prepared and sold by 
Mr. Henry Stephens, of Stamford Street, Blackfriars Road, is de- 
cidedly the best and most economical. It stands the heat of every 
climate, and is, in every respect, the most serviceable that has yet been 
offered to the public. Mr. Stephens has always on sale a large assort- 
ment of WritinG F ups of every colour, as well as of MARKING INKs, 
FounTAIN INK-HOLDERS, and handsome STANps for the last named 
articles. 





We have always entertained a strong antipathy to every comestible 
made known to the public through the medium of advertisements in the 
public papers. But, having tasted some of Tuorn’s TALLY-HO SAUCE, 
we do not hesitate to recommend it to all our readers who delight in a 
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relish for fish, game, made-dishes, cutlets, &c. It is decidedly the most 
economical sauce now in use, and imparts a zest not otherwise 
acquired. We must not omit taking advantage of this opportunity of 
mentioning that excellent breakfast preparation—THorn’s PotTep 
YARMOUTH BLoatTeRs. 





Mr. West, the talented optician of 83, Fleet-street, has forwarded us 
for inspection one of his beautiful and highly improved STANHOPE 
Lens, so called from having been invented by the nobleman bearing 
that name. It magnifies objects four thousand and ninety-six times; 
and through its agency may be viewed the animalcules in water, mites 
in cheese, eels in paste and vinegar, the perspiration, the down of 
moths, &c. & It is incomparably superior to the common lens, and 
will doubtless obtain a considerable degree of patronage. 





M. Albinolo’s incomparable Or1ntTMENT is a sovereign cure for 
cancer, scrofula, burns, eruptions of the skin, and all cutaneous as well 
as contagious disorders. We happen to be able to testify to the 
efficacy of the Saint CoME AND SAInT DAMIEN OINTMENT, several 
cases in which its success has been most unequivocal, having come 
within our especial cognizance. Although we do not generally advo- 
cate medicines or unguents advertised in newspapers or magazines, we 
must in the present instance depart from our general rule, and strongly 
recommend this precious ointment to all families, as the most econo- 
mical and efficacious yet known. 





Mr. Forbes, of No. 148, Blackfriars’ Road, has on sale an ointment 
which effectually secures the regeneration of the hair in all qases of 
baldness, of however long standing. The Roya, Pua@nix Pdmapbe 
is compounded of the most rare and precious animal marrows, the 
essences of which have been extracted and amalgamated together by 
means of chemical art—forming a pomade of such sovereign virtue and 
surprising efficacy, that no family should be without it. 





We beg to call the attention of our readers to that splendid esta- 
blishment which Messrs. Sidney and Co., Importers of and Dealers in 
Tea, have just opened on Ludgate Hill. The endeavours of rival 
tradesmen have of course been directed against the welfare of this firm ; 
because Messrs. Sidney and Co. are enabled to offer their Teas to the 
Public at the lowest rates ever introduced into this country. Their 
immense connexion, and the enormous quantities they import at a 
time, are the grand secrets of this method of doing business, by which 
they cannot fail to secure an immense patronage. The Retail Ware- 
house is at No. 8, Ludgate Hill. We have ourselves tasted several 
samples of these Teas, and do not hesitate to pronounce them to be 
the best ever imported, both in reference to flavour as well as to economy. 





MARRIED. 


Sept. 11th, at Hodnet, county of Salop, by the Rev, Campbell Grey Hulton, of 
Brazennose College, Oxford, the Rev. Robert Pennyman Hull, of the same college, 
to Harriet, the elder daughter of Leonard Slater, Esq., Peplow Hall. 
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